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A Personal Word to Pastors 


Tuis MAGAZINE is far more than paper and ink. 
Streaming through its pages is a purpose which, as voiced 
by Bishop Kennedy at the Minneapolis Conference, “is 
to bring back to men who have been beaten down by 
routine, the memory of their high calling to preach the 
riches of Christ.” 


Under its able editorship, we believe THz New Curis- 
TIAN Apvocate is beginning to do this. In size, format, 
and organization it is tailored for busy ministers. In 
content, it is planned to bring helpful ideas at the per- 
‘sonal, pastoral, and preaching levels for you men and 
women upon whom our growing church relies so heavily 
for inspiration and leadership. 


Companion to this magazine is ToceTHER—created to 
give special support to your ministry at the local church 
level. Only with your co-operation through the All 
Family Plan can it progressively achieve its underlying 
purpose of communicating the meaning and the mission 
of Methodism, not only to members actively committed 
but those at the periphery of church interest and activity. 


These two magazines are components of a great dream, 
first dreamed when the Curistran ApvocaTE was 
launched in 1826. Revised and refreshed, that dream now 
has new dynamics, new vitality. We bespeak your per- 
sonal co-operation and your prayerful support. 


Lovick Pierce, Publisher 





Alone in 
all the world... 


“CARILLON 


AMERICANA”* 


Until you hear ‘Carillon 
Americana,” you simply can- 
not know the full beauty and 
inspiration of carillon music. 
Introduced at Florida’s famed 


SINGING TOWER 


the “Carillon Americana” 
places entirely new tone colors 
at the command of the artist 
at the console. To bell tones of 
traditional majesty, the caril- 
lonneur can now add the en- 
chanting voices of the plucked 
harp and silvery celesta. More- 
over, he can vary the harmonic 
content of each note and chord 
at will. The result is a musical 
panorama far richer than caril- 
lons have ever offered before. 


The “Carillon Americana” 
thus gives a wider choice to 
those interested in acquiring 
fine carillons for churches, 
schools or colleges. Whatever 
your requirements in bell 
instruments, you'll find an 
appropriate answer among the 
many Schulmerich instruments, 
ranging from the new “Carillon 
Americana’’ to automatic 
single-bell instruments for 
liturgical use. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


*Carillon Americana” is a trademark of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


We invite you to share with othe 
some of your favorite sermon illus 
tions. —Ebs. 


The Firing 


I once served in a community 
which there was a large brick 
One day I visited the great 


| where the brick were baked. I sawfl 


clay was all the same color as it 
molded, cut, and sent into the kilm 
But, as the brick came out of @ 
various kilns, after hours of bakinj 
they were tan, brown, and purple) 
I turned to the foreman, thinkig 
I had missed a dyeing process 
where, and asked, “How do you 


| the color into the bricks?” Witha 
| significant twinkle in his eye he 


plied, “The fire puts it there.” 
It is the way God puts the lovel 
colors of sympathy, courage, under 
standing, and mercy into our soul 
through the fire of adversity. About 
so many of our best traits of charae 
ter it may be said, “The fire puts 
there.” There is no other way. 


| 
—Cart F. Lone, pastor, First Metho 
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NEWSLETTER 


(QURCH GROUPS URGE LAW AND ORDER in Little Rock and 
Nashville. Dynamiting of a Nashville school pro- 
yoked a statement from officials of Methodist gen- 
eral boards and agencies there deploring "the 
utter and indefensible lawlessness" of such an act. 
Forty church women in Little Rock adopted a reso= 
lution of "shock and dismay" at Gov. Orval Faubus' 
use of troops to defy a federal court order. And 
Quachita Presbytery, Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. (Southern), voted to protest the governor's 
use of troops. 


REV. CHARLES M. SEXTON, Negro member of the Minne- 
sota Conference, has been appointed by Bishop 
D. Stanley Coors to Champlin, a white congregation. 


MERGENCY IMMIGRATION BILL, passed by Congress, was 
scored by an official of Church World Service as a 
"sad let-down" for 30,000 Hungarian freedom 
fighters in the U.S. Dr. R. Norris Wilson noted that 
President Eisenhower also criticized the bill. 


HE UNITED CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT urged the Presi- 
dent to provide national leadership in integration 
disorders. The group, representing millions of 
organized Protestant youth, also sent telegrams to 
Governors Faubus (Ark.), Clement (Tenn.), and 
Folsom (Ala.) urging them to use lawful means for 
peaceful integration. 


2 MILLION DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM at Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, Ill., starts with purchase of 
two urgently needed apartment buildings for married 
Students. 


NIINENT OF THE PRESENT AND FUTURE for Protestant 
missions is South America, says Methodist Bishop 
S. U. Barbieri. He estimates 100 millions there are 
unreached by the Roman Catholic Church. Religious 
freedom in Colombia is promised by Catholic author- 
ities who deny anti-Protestant persecution. 

(For more church news see page 98) 
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Two more 
important volumes 
in the distinguished 
new series designed to 
make clear for the layman 
the modern meaning of 
the Christian message 


The Daily 
Study Bible 


Edited by William Barclay 
THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 


THE LETTERS TO 
THE CORINTHIANS 


These two volumes—and all of 
the other books in this series 
(which, when complete, will 
cover the entire New Testament) 
present a fresh translation of the 
Bible text and a clear explana- 
tion of every passage. Divided 
into short units to be read and 
digested within a few minutes, 
each book is an ideal guide for 
individual or group use — com- 
bining Bible study and devotions. 


Each volume, $2.50 


Already published: 


The Acts of the Apostles 
The Gospel of Mark 


ASME AS 


Two 
significant additions 
to the popular $1 books that 
explain the fundamentals of 
Christian faith and practice 


The Layman’s 
Theological 
Library 


Robert McAfee Brown, Editor 


MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS 
By Howard Clark Kee 

The author shows the reader 

how to make his own decisions 

as to what is right and what is 

wrong by relating Christian 

faith to everyday problems, 


A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS 
By Charles W. Forman 
Why Christianity, as the only 
faith that includes all people 
everywhere, offers the best pos- 

sible basis for world peace. 


Each volume, only $1.00 
Ready Oct. 14 


Previously published: 
Modern Rivals to Christian Faith 
The Significance of the Church 
Prayer and Personal Religion 
Life, Death, and Destiny 
The Christian Man 
Believing in God 
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FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


“The Methodists alone do not 
insist on your holding this or 
that opinion; but they think and 
let think. Neither do they im- 
pose any particular mode of 
worship. . . . I do not know 
any other religious society, 


T Bong ; either ancient or modern, 
HERE is no such thing as Prot- wherein such liberty of conscience . . . has 


estantism, the institution, though been allowed, since the age of the Apostles. 
there most certainly is a positive set of —— is our glorying; and a glorying pe- 
Protestant ideas, a Protestant princi- eT ee 
ple. Paul Tillich defined it when he 
warned that the Church we see is 
never infallible, and always in need LELAND D. CASE, Editorial Director 
of cleansing and purifying. T. OTTO NALL, Editor 

Reformation, therefore, is a creative NEWMAN S. CRYER, JR., Managing Editor 


ntinuous process. It did not be- : 
and conti — ; FLOYD A. JOHNSON, 4rt Editor 
gin, as too many Protestants think, 


John Wesley 


The Reformation We Need Iethegtons 
1703-1791 
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with the Diet of Speyer, when the LAURETTA AKRON, drt Assistant 


name Protestant was first used, nor BRUCE L. WILLIAMS, Associate Editor 
did it end, as most Roman Catholics WARREN P. CLARK, Business Manager 


believe, with the Council of Trent. JOHN H. FISHER, Advertising Manager 
Some great Reformers are still living. 


Furthermore, the Church that re- The New Christian Advocate is an official organ of The 


; orc} f j i Methodist Church, issued monthly by The Methodist 
quires persistent reformation is the Publishing House, 740 North Rush Street, Chicago 11, 


i ; c Ill, Because of freedom of expression given authors, 
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we are, individually as well as social- Copyright 1957, Lovick Pierce, Publisher. 
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ly, responsible. Methodist insistence 
on personal experience teaches us that. 

Methodists must restore faith in 
man’s perfectibility, even while we 
stress the sinfulness of man. There is 
a widespread heresy that human na- 
ture cannot be changed, that some 
classes or cults, even some nations of 
men, are beyond conversion. Because 
of the Methodist doctrine of Chris- 
tian perfection (see the pietism of the 
Roman Catholic mystics for some un- 
expected antecedents), we know bet- 
ter. If it will, all humankind can 
“go on to perfection.” 

Methodists must explore the mean- 
ing of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, and show how 
the two ideas are eternally linked to- 
gether. They are not distinct in Meth- 
odist teaching, nor in the Gospel. 
But some Christians are trying to 
limit the Family of God to people 
of their own nation or class or race 
or creed or political and economic 
faith. All people are children of God, 
even though some are his unbeliev- 
ing and disobedient children. 

Methodists must lift up the social 
concerns, chief of which is freedom 
for all people everywhere. We have 
long cherished liberty, both civil and 
religious. The Protestant idea of the 
“priesthood of all believers” means 
that we can get to God unhindered. 
Lynn Harold Hough insists that we 
also have “the privilege of getting to 
truth unhindered.” 

The freedom that Christ alone can 
give frees us from the tyranny of 
both governments and churches. It 
calls for a close examination of sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and it de- 
mands that we be prepared to sur- 
render every doubtful advantage and 
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dubious exemption we have. Our 
confidence in freedom must be of the 
hard, tough-minded kind, no mere 
“live-and-let-live” tolerance. 

Methodists must come to a new 
understanding of the Church—its 
origin, its divinity and humanity, its 
strengths and weaknesses, its old tasks 
ever new, its eternal qualities in the 
midst of time, its relevance to every 
human problem and yet its existence 
above and beyond everyone. With all 
this, Methodists must repent of our 
institutionalism, seeing Methodism as 
more movement than church. After 
all, Methodism is essentially an atti- 
tude toward the Church Universal, a 
redeeming and recreating attitude. 

Methodists must wipe out the super- 
ficial distinctions between clergy and 
laity. There are important differences, 
but not in the area of work. Unfor- 
tunately, most Protestants have fol- 
lowed the Roman Catholics in setting 
off “sacred” from “secular” work. It 
is a false distinction. 

Methodists must work for the unity 
of the churches, even as we strive 
for the unity of mankind. Our Christ 
is not divided, even if his disciples 
are. The Church is one, even if the 
churches differ. And the mission of 
the Church, now as always, is wit- 
nessing and winning, long an enthu- 
siasm of Methodists. 

In these days when the churches are 
drawing together, we can make our 
best contribution by being good Meth- 
odists. Paradoxically, but plainly, we 
ought to be more Methodistic and less 
Methodistic at the same time. Every 
day is Reformation Day for us! 


SC /Otterra/ 
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age group—for units on Japan, Chris- 
tian missions, world brotherhood and 
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national mission study theme. Photo- 
graphed in Japan, these filmstrips show 
some of the effects of Christian mis- 
sions in that country. 
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A785-1 MANACHAN AND KOJI (Christian Chil- 
dren of Japan)—Everyday experiences in the 
lives of a Japanese Christian family. 43 
frames. Primary. 


A785-2 TOMMY AND YOSHI (New Friends 
in Japan)—A missionary’s small son is in- 
strumental in making new friends for Christ. 
49 frames. Junior. 


A785-3 CLOSE-UP OF JAPAN—A Japanese 
university senior chooses the Christian 
church as his life-work. 48 frames. Young 
people and adults. 


A785SAR Set of 3 filmstrips with 3 records. .$25.00 
A785SA Set of 3 filmstrips with reading scripts 16.50 
Each filmstrip with record ....... ......... 9.00 
Each filmstrip with reading script 6.00 
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Society For Visual Education, inc. 
(A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send the following: 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Churches of all faiths, influenced by the 
bold stability of some of them, 
recognize urban responsibilities anew. 


Religion Returns to 


Chicago’s Loop 


By MURRAY H. LEIFFER 


Tue CHURCH is returning to 
the hearts of our American cities, 
and with amazing effectiveness. 
Chicago is an example. 

For almost a century the denomi- 
nations have been selling their old, 
downtown church buildings, tak- 
ing advantage of the rising land 
values and, with the funds received, 
starting new churches in the rapid- 

Murray H. Leiffer is professor of 
social ethics, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


ly growing residential districts. In 
fact the most common request re- 
ceived by our Bureau of Social and 
Religious Research at Garrett is for 
a study “to see whether our church 
should not move from its present 
downtown location.” 

So complete has been the exodus 
of churches from the central dis- 
tricts in many cities that only one 
or two places of worship remain 
near the heart of business and civic 
life. This pattern now is being re- 
versed. One of the best illustrations 
is to be found in Chicago’s Loop. 

Seventy-five years ago, every 
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First Methodist Church 

(the Chicago Temple) 
major denomination was repre- 
sented there by one or more strong 
churches. Then, as members moved 
ever farther north, west, and south, 
their churches gradually followed 
them. 

For example, the First Baptist 
and First Presbyterian churches, 
which moved southward following 
their more elite members, are now 
in their third or fourth relocation, 
over four miles from their points of 
origin. 

Eventually, only two churches 
were left in or adjacent to the Chi- 
cago Loop. The once strong non- 
denominational Central Church, 
which for many decades met in 
Orchestra Hall on Michigan Ave- 
tue, has within the past 10 years 
found it necessary to move south to 
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the much = smaller Studebaker 
Theater. The other, the First Meth- 
odist Church, continued at its his- 
toric location near the center of the 
Loop, where it has served for 104 
years. 

It, too, had a struggle for survival 
after completing its present build- 
ing, the Chicago Temple, in 1923. 

This was the fourth edifice on the 
same site. The multi-million-dollar 
debt on its new office-building sky- 
scraper (the tallest in Chicago at 
the time of its construction) almost 
forced the church into bankruptcy 
during the depression. 

The active membership, which 
at that time was not over 300, has 
increased almost threefold in the 
past 20 years. The congregation 
then was frequently under 100; it 
now fills the sanctuary to capacity 
every Sunday morning and over- 
flows into the adjoining chapel and 
other worship rooms. On a typical 
Sunday last winter the attendance 
count showed 1,135 at the morning 


worship service and 465 for the eve- 


ning service. 

Other denominations are now re- 
turning to Chicago’s Loop. Christ 
the King is the arresting name of 
the Lutheran Church, established 
there early in 1955 by the board of 
missions of the Augustana Synod. 
Lutheran leaders have termed this 
“the most important single project 
ever undertaken” by their board. 

The beautifully designed, mod- 
ernistic chapel is located on the 
second floor of an office building on 
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Christ the King Church 


the edge of the financial and com- 
mercial sections of the Loop. A 
conspicuous sign and invitation ap- 
pear at the street level. Three serv- 
ices are conducted each Sunday: 
Communion at 9:30 a.m., a worship 
service at 11:00 a.m., 
at 8:00 p.m. 


and vespers 


The sanctuary and the office of 
the pastor are 
week. 


each 


busiest during the 
held 
attended by 
people during their lunch period. 
The church’s bulletin announces: 


Two brief services are 


weekday noon, 


“On Wednesday evening a 
Communion service is 
the penitent, a midweek service for 
the spiritually hungry, and an adult 
inquiry seekers after 
truth.” The average attendance at 
these noonday services is 35 to 40, 
and the number has been rising sub- 
stantially. 

A block north of the Chicago 
Temple is Faith Chapel, sponsored 
by the Christian businessmen’s 
league, occupying what was former- 
ly a store on level. Daily 
noon-hour services are held. Here, 
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Holy 


available to 


class for the 


street 


as in the Temple and in Christ the 
King, the doors are open all day 
long. Any weary shopper or dis- 
heartened businessman is welcome 
to enter and pray. 

But it is not Protestant churches 
alone that are finding a revival of 
religious interest among the work- 
aday throngs. Four years ago, after 
an expenditure of approximately 
$4,000,000, the Franciscan Fathers 
established St. Peter’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church a short distance from 
the Chicago Temple. Here, in ad- 
dition to their main sanctuary, are 
two chapels and a 
hall, at the front of which is an 
altar except when the 
room is being used for worship 
services. 


large recreation 


locked off 


On holy days services are held 
simult: ineously in all four places. 
The priests estimate that there is an 
average attendance of 4,000 to 6,000 
persons on a typical weekend. 

On holy days, when as many as 
30 masses are said and all four 
altars are in use, the attendance 
rises to 40,000 or 45,000. On certain 
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Faith Chapel 


feast days Andy Frain ushers are 
employed (the same organization 
that furnishes ushers and guards 
for big league baseball games and 
political party conventions), as well 
as 20 Chicago policemen, to keep 
the crowd in line. Worshipers form 
queues two or three abreast and 
sometimes two blocks long, waiting 
their turn, They enter at the front 
and are asked to leave by way of 
the rear through the alley, which is 
closed to vehicular traffic. 

When St. Peter’s was in the plan- 
hing stage, priests in other sections 
of the city feared it would pull 
many from their own parishes. 
Now it is generally recognized, 
however, that St. Peter’s makes a 
unique contribution to the entire 
Roman Catholic church in the Chi- 
cago area. 

As one priest explained, “A man 
makes a mess of his life and doesn’t 
want to go to his own priest to con- 
fess, so he comes down here and 
confesses. We clean him up, and he 
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can return to his church a decent 
man.” 

The response of Catholics to the 
new church has been vastly greater 
than anyone had anticipated. The 
25 priests and seven lay brothers 
are kept so busy ministering to the 
throngs of shoppers, office workers, 
and vagrants that they look forward 
to the establishment, a few years 
hence, of another Roman Catholic 
Church on the south side of the 
Loop under the auspices of the 
Paulist Fathers. A Franciscan told 
me: “We could have four Catholic 
churches like ours in the Loop and 
it would not be too much.” 

The Orthodox Jews are building 
a synagogue around the corner 
from St. Peter’s. For several years 
the congregation has been meeting 
in the Morrison Hotel. Across the 
street the congregation is now erect- 
ing its own building, which will be 
known as the Chicago Loop Syna- 
gogue. The sanctuary will seat over 
2,000 and is expected to cost con- 
siderably over a million dollars. 

The denomination that wishes to 
establish a church downtown must 
pay a high price. An 80-foot front- 
age even in the middle of a block 
may cost as much as a million dol- 
lars. A church with property in the 
middle of a city should think twice 
before selling it and moving away. 

During the week random checks 
show that a majority of attenders 
in both Protestant and Catholic 
churches are women. Of these the 
larger number are apparently em- 
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St. Peter’s Church 


ployees in stores and offices; others 
are shoppers or visitors. 

On Sunday, however, the attend- 
ance pattern is different. Stores and 
offices are closed and there is an 
unaccustomed quietness about the 
streets. On this day the transients 
and people from nearby rooming 
houses constitute the majority, with 

liberal sprinkling of regular at- 
tenders drawn from all sections of 
the city, as well as incidental local 
visitors. 

On Sunday, the chimes of the 
Chicago Temple are heard, without 
the usual competing undertone of 
traffic, ringing out the great hymns 
of the Church and inviting all who 
hear to come for worship. The Rev. 
Charles R. Goff, pastor, can tell of 
men and women who have found a 
new and saving faith in a worship 
service in Chicago’s Loop a thou- 
sand miles from their home. 

A recent survey of a morning 
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congregation at the Temple showed 
that almost four out of five at. 
tenders were non-members, al- 
though the majority of these had 
a church membership or attended 
regularly in another city. The com- 
position of the congregation varies 
greatly from week to week, de. 
pending on which conventions are 
in Chicago. One week doctors and 
hardware salesmen will be there in 
force. The next week the unusually 
large number of fresh-faced young 
men and women is accounted for 
by the fact the international live. 
stock show is on. 

The age distribution, occupation- 
al interests, and even the geographic 
representation of the congregation 
vary from week to week. Fewer 
than half of those who attend are 
Methodists. The Temple draws to 
its services people of every denomi- 
nation, every race, and every in- 
come level. Through it the ministry 
of the Word is available to all 
segments of the city’s life. 


\ V HY THIS REVIVAL of or- 


ganized religion in the heart of a 


large city? It is not primarily be- 
cause of any increase in the num- 
ber of people living in or near the 
Chicago Loop as compared with 
two decades ago (although the re- 
cent trend of slum clearance and 
redevelopment of good housing 
near the center of Chicago may well 
increase the population potential 
in the years ahead). Perhaps the 
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changing spirit of our times, the 
popular desire for greater religious 
security May, in some measure, ac- 
count for the response. 

Of even greater importance, how- 
ever, are two factors. First, there 
is increasing recognition on the part 
of denominational leaders that the 
heart of the city is the great test- 
ing ground for the faith. If the 
church vacates such an area, it is 
dodging its responsibility to the 
people who are hardest to reach 
(the highly mobile young adults 
and the transients) and is detach- 
ing itself from the nerve center of 
the secular community. 

Second, there is the bold plan- 
ning and action of religious leaders, 
both ministerial and lay, but espe- 
cially ministers, who are responsible 
for the program. A church which 
was almost written off as lost 20 
years ago has become a lively, effec- 
tive institution largely as the result 
of the insight and skills of one per- 
son who, in turn, guided and in- 
sired scores of laymen. 

It is my judgment that one of 
the chief reasons why the Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Jews 
have returned to the Loop, at great 
monetary cost and with great bene- 
fit to the city and themselves, is that 
in the Chicago Temple they had a 
concrete demonstration of the fact 
that the people who inhabit these 
fice buildings will respond to able 
religious leadership. 

There are, it must be added, 
other cities where churches have 
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maintained a lively witness in the 
downtown area in spite of tempta- 
tions to move. For example, Central 
Methodist Church in Detroit is 
located at the heart of the city on 
some of its most valuable property. 
When in the 1930's it was offered 
over $4,000,000 for its land, the 
trustees refused the bid. 

In like manner, Mount Vernon 
Place Methodist Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., which is central and 
in an area of high delinquency, in- 
stead of selling out, as it could easi- 
ly do, or cutting its program, is 
expanding its work and currently 
has an annual budget of approxi- 
mately $250,000. 

Not all of the courageous down- 
town churches are in large cities. 
While many sister churches are 
withdrawing to suburban heights, 
the First Methodist Church of 
Peoria has voted to build an edu- 
cational plant and to expand its 
program at the heart of the city. 

The point of the whole story is 
that the same challenges and the 
same kinds of opportunities exist, 
although often unperceived, in 
scores if not hundreds of our cities. 
Each decade America becomes 
more urbanized and, in spite of the 
movement to the suburbs and the 
development of outlying shopping 
centers, government, key _ busi- 
nesses, and hotels for the transients 
are bound to remain central. Here 
the voice of the Church must con- 
tinue to be heard, strong and con- 
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World Parish 


Facing International Tensions 


By D. F. FLEMING 


A political scientist offers his 
idea of the Christian’s role in 
today’s world-wide upheaval. 


Tue CHURCH should not con- 
cern itself with international ten- 
sions. It should confine itself to its 
heavenly mission. 

No rational person could take 
that position in a time when world 
tensions threaten to end Western 
civilization. There have been dan- 
gers before, but nothing comparable 
to the nuclear peril which now 
y man’s head, 
threatening to poison the air he 


hangs over every 


breathes, even if he should escape 
incineration. 

For most of the Christian era we 
have had the strange spectacle of 
Christians living together as friend- 


ly neighbors, in the main, inside 
the national states, but destroying 
each other periodically as members 
of nations. 


D. F. Fleming is a research profes- 
sor at Vanderbilt University. He spoke 
to the Fulbright Conference on Amer- 
ican Studies at Cambridge University 
in 1954, and was this year elected to 
the membership of Phi Beta Kappa 


Associates. 
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This destructive double standard 
has persisted until man now stands 
at the end of the road. He has 
finally outsmarted himself by in- 
venting the means for universal de- 
struction, weapons which will be 
used unless all the churches, and 
every other civilizing agency we 
possess, quickly exert "themed to 
prevent the final folly of one more 
big war. 

It is astonishing that 12 years 
after the end of World War II peace 
has not yet been made. We are patt- 
ly to blame. We jumped to the con- 
clusion that both Stalin and com- 
munism were out to conquer the 
world, just as Hitler-Mussolini-Tojo 
and fascism had been before. We 
have also been unable to accept the 
two great territorial-ideological con- 
sequences of world war—the com- 
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munization of East Europe and 
China. 

Our distaste for these two de- 
velopments has led us to refuse to 
recognize essentially that either has 
taken place and to keep working 
against the consolidation of Soviet 
and Chinese power in these areas. 
Now, also, a new sector of extreme 
tension has arisen in the Middle 
East, so that there are three—all 
merging into a global area of high 
tension between the Red bloc and 
the United States-led coalition. 

This tension is manifest in the 
present desperate missile race. The 
experts take it for granted that in 
something like 10 years both sides 
will have thousands of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles (the famed 
ICBM’s) lined up—aimed and trig- 
gered at every city in the United 
States and the Soviet Union, await- 
ing a single word of command to 
destroy civilization itself. 

That this forecast of our coming 
ability really to finish man’s career 
on this planet is accurate, is indi- 
cated by the Soviet announcement 
on Aug. 26 that they had success- 
fully tested the world’s first ICBM. 
On Aug. 20, Defense Department 
ofcials said that the Soviets have 
tested at least four and probably six 
ICBM’s, a statement which verifies 
the warnings of the Alsops during 
the past two years that the Soviets 
were ahead in the missile race all 
along the line—in testing short-, 
medium-, and long-range missiles. 

We are already spending billions 
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each year on missiles, and we may 
be sure that the demands for more 
missile money will now be re- 
doubled. But there is no salvation 
for man in fabricating ever more 
fabulously expensive and destruc- 
tive weapons. We are already well 
past the point where fighting man 
could find a way out. 

In this situation, what should be 
the role of the Christian minister 
and the Christian citizen? Should 
we rest quietly on the assumption 
that fully mature and wise men will 
always have top seats in both Mos- 
cow and Washington? How can 
anyone who considers the lottery 
of leadership depend on that? 

Surely the time has come for all 
of us to face the facts and use our 
full influence for peace-making. 
We cannot permit this armed riv- 
alry to grind through to its age-old 
conclusion. Yet its momentum is 
already so strong that only great 
pressure of world public opinion 
can stop it. 

It can be done. We have seen it 
done once. A_ swelling tide of 
opinion here and abroad led our 
leaders to go to the summit con- 
ference at Geneva, in July, 1955, and 

declare a truce in the nuclear 
race of death. Tensions dropped 
greatly, but nothing was done to 
utilize the golden moment for push- 
ing through peace settlements. Soon 
enmity and tension began to rise 
again, exploding last November in 
the tragedies of Hungary and 
Suez. 
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We must try once more, this time 
for real peace agreements. What are 
the essentials of settlements in the 
high tension areas? As I see it, they 
follow these lines: 

1. The reunification of Germany 
and the neutralization of Central 
Europe. This cannot be done on our 
terms. Thus far we have been de- 
manding something like uncondi- 
tional surrender from the victorious 
Russians—the “liberation” of East 
Europe, “rollback” of the iron cur- 
tain, the rearmament of West Ger- 
many, “free elections” to bring the 
whole of Germany into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organiz: ation. 

These terms have never 
negotiable, 


been 


and they have become 
hous so with each passing year. It 


was always an illusion to think that 
we could quickly rearm the recently 
disarmed and soundly beaten Ger- 
mans and Japanese as shields or 
spearheads against our former allies. 
These peoples have had enough 
fighting to last for centuries. They 
know what modern war is like. 

There is a question whether 
Germany can be unified in NATO; 
but we may be able to. get 
the neutralization of much of East 
Europe, along with Germany, and 
thus establish a broad zone separat- 
ing the armed forces of the East 
and West in Europe. This, also, is 
the most promising road both to 
arms reduction and to more free- 
dom in East Europe. 

The United States government 
has recently recognized that this 
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area is a legitimate zone of security 
for the Soviet Union and has dis. 
claimed any intent to organize it 
against the Soviets. The Hungarian 
tragedy taught us that greater free. 
dom must come in East Europe by 
evolution and the lessening of ten- 
sions, not by armed revolution or by 
American armed intervention. 

As the fear of atomic death 
mounts in Europe and around the 
world, what we need is peace, not 
the preservation of rigid positions, 
long frozen in the molds of the cold 
war. 

The recognition of China's 
new place in the world. Our feel- 
ings on this score are intense be- 
cause China went Communist in 
spite of our great efforts in Chiang 
Kai-shek’s behalf, and because the 
Chinese fought us for three years 
in North Korea. 

The latter grievance is the main 
one, and it may take us many years 
to understand that.we made a grave 
error in attempting to destroy the 
North Korean Republic after suc- 
cessfully defending South Korea 
under the United Nations banner. 
The North Korean triangle is one 
of the most strategic spots in the 
world, and neither China nor the 
Soviet Union could permit us to 
take it over. 

We tell ourselves, of course, that 
everything happening in China is 
bad. However, a Look magazine 
team, which defied the ban and 
went to China last spring, reported 
that China is not a Soviet satellite, 
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that the government has a broad 
base of popular support, that living 
standards are slowly rising, that 
American influence in China has 
not been obliterated, and that “Red 
China’s challenge may yet be the 
greatest ever faced by Western civ- 
ilization.” (Look, April 16, 1957) 

Need this be so? Do we wish to 
keep this colossus tightly allied with 
Russia because of our hostility? Are 
we really prepared to wage a world 
war for Formosa? Is it true that if 
we lose this one island everything 
ese in the Pacific will go? Must we 
wait to speak to the government and 
people of China until they decide 
not to associate with us? 

On April 1, 1947, C. L. Sulzberger 
described in the New York Times 
the triumphal tour of Chinese Pre- 


mier Chou En-lai through Burma, 
Ceylon, Nepal, India, Pakistan, and 


Afghanistan. Everywhere he won 
friends and confidence in China’s 
intentions. Is it wise or safe for us 
tomake no move toward restoring 
friendship with her? 

3. The neutralization of the Mid- 
dle East in agreement with the So- 
viet Union. At the moment we 
appear to have the support of the 
three Arab kings of Jordan, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia. Yet these mon- 
atchs represent a feudal past which 
can hardly endure longer; unless it 
be in Iraq, where there is sharing 
of oil wealth with the people. 

On the other hand, Nasser’s 
tevid dream of creating a large 
Arab empire around Egypt and 
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himself, and of dominating most of 
Africa, does not mean peace or 
prosperity for the many peoples in- 
volved. Nor does his wider aim of 
uniting the vast Moslem world 
mean tranquility or progress. 

From the standpoint of the peo- 
ples involved, there is not much 
more promise in a long-drawn-out 
struggle for control of the Middle 
East between the Soviet Union and 
the United States. In such a struggle 
the Soviets start with two important 
advantages: the area is in their 
neighborhood, and it is easy for 
them to be on the side of the de- 
pressed and revolutionary peoples. 

We cannot always counteract 
these advantages by deploying our 
Sixth Fleet. Nor can we secure in- 
ternational supervision of the Suez 
Canal in opposition to both Nasser 
and the Soviet Union. A proposal 
for United Nations supervision of 
Suez, Panama, and the Dardanelles 
—in which Russia is acutely inter- 
ested—might succeed. Since the So- 
viets have great internal plans and 
problems, it is possible that Moscow 
might prefer stability in the area 
to contest, turmoil, and recurrent 
danger of a little war spreading into 
a big one. We cannot know until 
repeated efforts to negotiate a broad 
agreement with the Soviet Union 
have been made. 

Heretofore, rivalries between the 
great powers, such as exist in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Far East, and the 
Middle East, have gone on to the 
grisly arbitrament of general war. 
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This time it must be different, since 
another world war means the prob- 
able end of everything. We must be 
conscious daily that the longer the 
tension between the two power 


blocs continues, the greater the dan- 
ger is that some minor explosion 
will touch off the big one. 


Tuis is not something that we 
can leave to Washington, hoping 
that we can draw back from each 
brink as it develops. We are obliged 
to work through and beyond our 
governments to the peoples them- 
selves. After his trip to Russia, Edi- 
tor J. Manning Potts of the Upper 
Room, said: “Leaders in high circles 
in both countries should come to- 
gether more for meetings and con- 
ferences. By talking together they 
can get tensions and hostilities out 
of their systems and can build the 
foundations for peace.” 

Peace is everybody’s business. For 
many years now suspicion, fear and 
hate have ruled our minds. All the 
things which divide us from other 
great peoples have been magnified 
fully and too long. Now it is time 
to study and emphasize the things 
which unite us with them, and with 
all mankind. It is up to us to build 
rapidly that sense of world com- 
munity which alone can save us 
from nuclear destruction. 

In the simplest terms, we have to 
learn to live in reasonable amity 
with the vast and dynamic peoples 
of the Soviet Union and China, or 
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we shall all be atomized together, 

We must learn to put ourselves 
constantly in the place of other peo- 
ples before this happens, to see how 
things look to them. And we must 
find ways to reach across the bar. 
riers which divide us from our fel- 
low men. We can no longer avoid 
applying the teachings of the Prince 
of Peace to the most crucial of our 
relationships. 


Wh - ¢ 


When Dr. Fleming was asked 
for specific suggestions on how the 
churches could lessen world ten- 
sions, he noted that study groups 
could select discussion leaders for 
topics such as these: 

(1) The nuclear arms race, in- 
cluding the “fall out” peril. 

(2) Our runaway military tech- 
nology—can it be controlled? 

(3) Can we get back to “limited” 
war—nuclear or conventional? 

(4) The current negotiations for 
arms limitation. 

(5) Our foreign military bases— 
number, location, functions. 

(6) The situation in Formosa. 

(7) Future relations with China. 

(8) The great power conflict in 
the Middle East. 

(9) The barest essentials for a 
European settlement. 

(10) “Foreign aid”—what for 
and how? 

(11) The world community— 
how can we develop it? 

(12) Is the individual powerless? 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


Why Are Preachers Run to Death? 


By W. FRED LAMAR, JR. 


Recent COPIES of maga- 
zines have brought us articles bear- 
ing such titles as “Why Ministers 
Crack Up” and “You’re Overwork- 
ing Your Preacher.” Most of these 
pieces speak of the heavy work load 
borne by ministers and raise two 
questions: what is wrong? and, 
what is to be done? 

One magazine argued that not so 
many ministers crack up after all. 
There have been hints that minis- 
ters are inefficient. What is needed, 


we are told, is efficiency in the 
church. 

True enough some ministers are 
careless. But there are others—the 
majority—who budget time, work 
long hours, and still feel frustrated 


and dissatisfied. Most ministers 
work hard. They are not lazy. But 
many are confused. 

Better organization of the church 
program and the minister’s own 
personal life is not the good news 
of salvation to the harried and un- 
certain men in our ministry. We 
must go deeper. There we discover 
that the problem is essentially a 

W. Fred Lamar, Jr. is pastor of 
Owen’s Chapel Methodist Church, 
Springfield, Tenn. 
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theological one. That is, we are not 
quite sure “who a minister is” and 
“what a minister does.” Organiza- 
tion will be worth very little until 
we have found a central purpose 
for our ministry. 

There may be some help for us 
in the experiences of the past. In 
the early Middle Ages, Gregory’s 
Pastoral Care (Newman, $3.00) de- 
creed that the minister was to serve 
as the pastoral ruler of souls. Of 
course he was to preach, to teach, 
to organize, and to administer the 
sacraments; but primarily he was to 
be the director of souls. 

In the late Middle Ages, the min- 
ister was re-defined as a_ priest 
ordained to administer the sacra- 
ments. 

With the advent of the Reforma- 
tion, the idea of the ministry 
changed again. This time the 
preaching of the Word became cen- 
tral. Both the preacher and the 
priest were expected to take care 
of all the other duties that demand 
the time of our ministers today. 
But in each case one thing was cen- 
tral and other duties fell into place. 

Our generation has largely lost 
the sense of focus which ordered the 
activities of ministers in the past, 
and it has not yet found its own. 

Preaching is no longer the center 
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of our work. Even though we half 
believe it ought to be, other press- 
ing duties take priority. 

Should we seek first to be pastors 
of our people? We are expected to 
‘call” and we want to counsel. But 
if we invest our major time here, 
few moments are left for sermon 
preparation. 

Are organization and adminis- 
tration our principal functions? 
They loom large in our task; they 
must be an important part of our 
work. But the man who makes 
organization central in his ministry 
soon discovers that he is a big-time- 
operator in religion, with plenty of 
ad copy but nothing to sell. 

The minister of today must be 


preacher, pastor, religious organizer 
—and something more. He must be 


a man who has thought out his 
roles, gained a perspective of his 
life as a minister, and ordered his 
activities accordingly. 

Richard Niebuhr, in The Purpose 
of the Church and Its Ministry 
(Harper & Bros., $2.50), suggests 
that the contemporary minister’s 
role can best be compared to the 





“What a day—can’t wait to sink into that 
big easy chair!” 
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concept of the bishop in the Pastoral 
Epistles. In his view the minister js 
the pastoral director of the commu. 
nity of the people of God. 

The minister is one who seeks to 
build, edify, exhort, and lead the 
community of God as it worships, 
witnesses, and serves. In this view, 
administration, preaching, and pas. 
toral care are recognized as impor- 
tant but not central. Each is given 
a place in the minister’s schedule 
but not a commanding place. Simi- 
larly, the many calls by church, 
civic, and social agencies are evalu- 
ated and accepted or rejected. 

Richard Niebuhr’s book is unique 
in that, first of all, he seeks to under- 
stand the mission of the Church. 
Then he evaluates the function of 
the minister in the light of the 
work of the Church. This is differ- 
ent from the approach of authors 
who talk exclusively of the minis- 
ter and his work. 

Of course, this idea of the min- 
ister as pastoral director of the com- 
munity of God is no final solution 
to our problem. No matter how 
clear we are about the central con- 
cerns of our ministry, things will 
never fall automatically into place. 
There will always be more to do 
than can be done. But if this con- 
cept helps the minister to gain a 
perspective of his work, then it 
should save him much frantic run- 
ning about and enable him to rest 
peacefully at night, knowing that 
at least the most important part of 
the Lord’s work has been done. 
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This hymn festival commemorates the birth of 
Charles Wesley—Methodism’s most prolific poet. 


By WILLIAM W. REID, JR. 


Meruopists believe that the 
music is vital in a living church. 
This year we are celebrating the 
50th anniversary of the birth of 
Charles Wesley, Methodism’s poet 
laureate. 

In our small Pennsylvania church 
we used this service which includes 
20 of the 54 hymns by Charles Wes- 
ley found in the Methodist Hym- 
nal. If you haven’t had your hymn 
festival, you may adapt it for use 
in your church, regardless of size. 


Catt To WorsHIP 


Oreninc Hymn No. 162—“O for a 
thousand tongues to sing” 

(This hymn was written by 
Charles W esley to celebrate the first 
anniversary of his conversion. It 
was based on the words of Peter 


William W. Reid, Jr., is the Meth- 
odist pastor at Camptown, Pa. 
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Bohler, “If I had a_ thousand 
tongues, I’d praise Christ with all 
of them.”) 


OpENING REMARKS 


The early success of Methodism 
was due not only to the preaching 
and organizational skill of John 
Wesley but also to the hymns of 
Charles Wesley. Through him, 
Methodism became a singing faith 
that reached hearts and changed 
lives. 

Born in 1707, Charles Wesley 
grew up in Epworth, went to Ox- 
ford, was a member of the Holy 
Club, went to Georgia, had doubts 
concerning his faith, and was con- 
verted on May 21, 1738—four days 
before John’s Aldersgate experi- 
ence. 

He traveled extensively, and 
many of his 6,500 hymns were com- 
posed while riding horseback. Had 
he lived in the 20th century and 
driven a car, how much poorer we 
might have been! He died in 1788, 
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and since then has been considered 
the greatest of all hymn writers, 
rivaled only by Isaac Watts. 


HyYMNs ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


No. 84—“Come, Thou long ex- 
pected Jesus” 

No. 86—“Hark! the herald angels 
sing” 
(The first two stanzas were orig- 

inally as follows: 


Hark, how all the welkin rings 
“Glory to the King of kings, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


Joyful all ye nations rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies; 
Universal nature says 


“Christ the Lord is born today.” 


Christ, by highest heaven adored, 
Christ, the everlasting Lord; 
Late in time behold him come 
Offspring of a virgin’s womb. 


Veiled in flesh the Godhead see, 
Hail the incarnate Deity! 

Pleased as man with men to appear 
Jesus! Our Immanuel here! 


Charles Wesley made some revi- 
sions, and later George Whitefield 
and others made further changes.) 
No. 137—“O Love divine, what 
hast Thou done!” 


(The last words of each stanza, 
“My Lord, my Love, is crucified,” 
came from the writings of Ignatius, 
Christian martyr during the rule 
of Trajan in the early second cen- 
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tury. They were part of a letter he 
wrote to the church at Rome while 
a prisoner on his way from Antioch 
to Rome, where he was thrown to 
the beasts.) 


No. 154—“Christ the Lord is risen 
today” 

No. 171—‘Rejoice, the Lord js 
King” 


(Based on Philippians 4:4) 


Hymns ON THE CHRISTIAN GospEL 

No. 200—“Depth of mercy! can 
there be” 

No. 202—‘Father, I stretch my 
hands to Thee” 


(Few if any other hymns express 
the emptiness of the life lived with- 
out Christ as well as does this one.) 


No. 208—“How 
know” 

No. 229—‘And can it be that | 
should gain” 


can a sinner 


(Written shortly after his con- 
version in 1738, this hymn pictures 
the conversion of Charles Wesley.) 


No. 356—“O how happy are they” 


(A hymn expressing the joy 
which the Gospel brings.) 


No. 518—‘“Servant of God, well 
done!” 


(This hymn of the eternal life 
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was used for the funeral of George 
Whitefield, who died in the year 
1770.) 
HyMNs ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
(Charles Wesley knew that 
Christianity was not only a Gospel 
to be accepted but also a faith to 
be lived. Many of his hymns show 
characteristics which should mark 


the lives of those who have found 
the Savior.) 


Trust 
No. 338—“Jesus, Lover of my soul” 
(Many feel this is the greatest 
hymn ever written. Henry Ward 
Beecher said, “I would rather have 
written that hymn .... than to 
have the fame of all the kings that 
ever sat on the earth.”) 


Devotion 
No. 311—“Come, O Thou Traveler 
unknown” 

(This hymn which Wesley en- 
titled “Wrestling Jacob” can be 
sung to the tune of No. 256. It is 
based on one of Charles Wesley’s 
favorite texts. (Gen. 32:24-26), the 
story of Jacob wrestling with the 
angel.) 


Courage 
No, 282—“Soldiers of Christ, arise” 


(Based on Eph. 6:11-18) 


No. 169—“Ye servants of God, your 
Master proclaim” 
(The early Methodists—preach- 


ing out of doors, using their lay 
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preachers, and proclaiming the 
Gospel to the miners—were unpop- 
ular in much of England; and for 
several years the news of a Method- 
ist preacher’s arrival was the sig- 
nal to organize a mob and drive 
him out of town. Baiting the 
preacher became a popular sport. 

John Wesley faced some 60 mobs, 
and other early Methodists also 
faced such groups. When facing 
them, Charles Wesley’s advice was 
not to run away or to argue but to 
sing—thus surprising the attackers 
and giving strength to the one at- 
tacked. 

Accordingly, he wrote the four 
“hymns to be sung in a tumult.” 
This was one of these four hymns. 
We use stanzas 1, 4, 5, and 6. The 
second and third stanzas are as fol- 
lows: 


The waves of the sea Have lift up 
their voice, 

Sore troubled that we In Jesus rejoice; 

The floods they are roaring, 

But Jesus is here, 

While we are adoring He always 1s 
near. 

When devils engage, The billows arise, 

And horribly rage, And threaten the 
skies; 

Their fury shall never Our steadfast- 
ness shock, 

The weakest believer Is built on a 


rock. 


How the singing of these early 

Methodists reminds us of Paul and 

Silas, singing in the Philippian 
c Cc 


jail!) 
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Christian perfection and integrity 
No. 287—“A charge to keep I have” 

(Based on Lev. 8:35) 

No. 299—“I want a principle with- 

. 93 

in 
No. 372—“Love divine, all loves ex- 

celling” 

No. 370—“O for a heart to praise 
my God” 

(Based on a prayer book version 
of Ps. 51:10—“Create in me a clean 
heart, O God .. .”) 

PRAYER 
Ciosinc Hymn No. 540—“Come, 
let us use the grace divine” 

(This hymn can be sung to the 
tune of No. 507. Based on Jer. 50:5, 
*... ‘Come, Come, let us join our- 
selves to the Lord in an everlasting 
covenant which will never be for- 
gotten,” it became the covenant 
hymn of the early Methodists. It 
can be so used as the closing hymn 
of this service.) 


BENEDICTION 

The hymn festival outlined above 
lasted an hour and a half. This in. 
cluded the reading of one hymn, 
the singing of all except three 
hymns in their entirety, the open- 
ing remarks and prayer, and an in- 
troduction to each hymn. In addi- 
tion to congregational singing, five 
soloists, a duet, a quartet, and a 
choir took part in the service. 

In preparing this program, a 
book such as Robert G. Me. 
Cutchan’s Our Hymnody (Abing- 
don Press, $4.50) will prove helpful. 
However, it can be carried out with 
nothing more than the Methodist 
Hymnal and a love to sing. 

Such a service will prove inspir- 
ing and lead participants to a 
greater understanding and appreci- 
ation of this great hymn writer. It 
will lead them closer to the Christ 
whom Charles Wesley served. 


FOOD BRINGS NEW HOPE 


A relief worker in Japan, the Rev. Paul Gregory, recently told the story of a very 
weak young woman who had been hospitalized for seven years with tuberculosis. 
She had never known Christianity. One of the local ministers had given her butter 
and powdered milk from our relief program. 

After four months of this greatly needed nourishment, strength returned suf- 
ficiently to enable this young woman to learn crocheting. She began to sell her 
work. By the end of the fifth month, she had earned $4.70. 

Out of this amount, she gave $1.50 to the local relief committee, in thanks- 
giving, with the request that this money be used to help others in need. 

Through her work, she gained self-confidence, a reason for living, and a hope 
for the future. She decided to become a Christian. 

Gifts on October 6, through the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, 
bring food and new hope to others like this young Japanese woman. 
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ON SAYING “NO” 


The following quotation is from the novel, “Bread and Wine.” writ- 
ten in the 1930's by the great Italian anti-Fascist novelist, Ignazio 
Silone. It reports a conversation by a young girl and an anti-Fascist 
priest in a small town during the Ethiopian war, the morning after 
some antiwar and anti-Fascist slogans appeared on the walls. 


Bianchina told Don Paolo she couldn't understand why there 
was such a lot of fuss about a few inscriptions on the wall. 
Don Paolo was surprised, too. He tried to explain it. 

The Land of Propaganda is built on unanimity,” he said. "If 
one man says ‘no,’ the spell is broken and public order is en- 
dangered. The rebel voice must be stifled.” 

"Even if the voice is that of a poor, solitary sick man?” 

“Even then.” 

"Even if it belongs to a peaceful man who thinks in his own 
way, but does nothing evil apart from that?” 

"Even then.” 

These thoughts served to sadden the girl, but gave the man 
new heart. He felt ashamed of his previous discouragement. 

"In the Land of Propaganda,” he said, "a man, any man, 
any little man who goes on thinking with his own head, im- 
perils public order. Tons of printed paper repeat the govern- 
ment slogans, thousands of loud-speakers, hundreds of thou- 
sands of manifestos and leaflets, legions of orators in the 
squares and at the crossroads, thousands of priests from the 
pulpit repeat these slogans ad nauseam, to the point of collec- 
tive stupefaction. But it is enough for one little man to say ‘No!’ 
in his neighbor's ear, to write ‘No!’ on the wall at night and 
public order is endangered.” 

The girl was terrified, but the man was happy again. 

"And if they catch him and kill him?” the girl asked. 

“Killing a man who says ‘No’ is a risky business,” the priest 
replied, because even a corpse can go on whispering ‘Nol 
NO!' with a persistence and obstinacy that only certain corpses 
are capable of. And how can you silence a corpse?” 


Used by permission, Harper & Brothers 
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World Parish 


The Church and Communism 


Reprinted from British Weekly (Nov. 15, 1956) 


By CHARLES C. WEST 


WwW HERE does the Christian 
Church stand over against the 
Communist State? 

In China there was a Christian 
university which had fled from its 
native city southward when the 
Communists conquered it. They 
had hoped that a few years of cre- 
ative life in a non-Communist en- 
vironment would be granted them, 
and they identified their existence 
as a Christian institution with that 
possibility. 

In their place of refuge, however, 
they lasted nine months. The wave 
of Communist advance came over 
them once again. And as the stu- 
dents greeted the incoming Com- 
munist soldiers they mentioned 
hopefully the fact that they, too, 
came from the northern province 
which was the home of many of the 
troops. But the soldiers asked them 
with ironical smiles: “Where are 


Charles C. West is assistant director, 
the Ecumenical Institute, Celigny, 
Switzerland. 
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In many places the Church 
faces the reality of Communist 
state, but there is no iron cur. 
tain on Christian responsibility, 


you people going to run to now?” 

In many parts of the world the 
Christian Church does not stand 
like a rock over against the Com- 
munists’ attack. It is accused. It is 
called in question by the power of 
Communist success. And this ac 
cusation takes a moral form. As the 
leaders of the churches in China 
went to the Communist govern- 
ment to ask what the conditions of 
religious liberty would be, they 
were met first of all with the ques- 
tion: “Are you prepared to liberate 
yourselves from imperialism in 
your inner attitudes and the struc 
ture of your churches?” 

The charge had force for these 
men. They knew that the churches 
of China were in fact still deeply 
dependent on foreign finance and 
leadership. But they knew more 
deeply that a spirit of dependence 
was widespread in the churches and 
hindered Christians from develop- 
ing a truly Chinese approach to 
theology, church organization, and 
even politics. 
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The picture, of course, is two- 
sided. 1 am not arguing here the 
right or wrong of missionary pol- 
icy. But the facts were that a new 
power, the power of communism, 
had succeeded in organizing China 
after a government amply studded 
with Christians had failed. And this 
power had proved capable of doing 
this by converting and reforming 
the character of a working corps of 
millions of young Chinese; a feat 
which the Christian churches and 
their missionaries had never been 
able to accomplish. 

The Chinese situation is extreme, 
of coursé. But we do not escape its 
questions when we come into the 
Western world. The doctrines of 
Karl Marx are repugnant to us. 
They violate human freedom and 
degrade the human being. But no 
Christian thinker in the 19th cen- 
tury placed himself among the pro- 
letariat in order to think from their 
perspective as did Karl Marx. To- 
day, we Christians are asking our- 
selves how we can make the Chris- 
tian Gospel a living force among in- 
dustrial workers and how we can 
keep our churches from becoming 
centers of middle-class life. 

We shall answer this question in 
a Christian and not in a Marxist 
way. But until the answer begins to 
permeate the whole life of all our 
churches the power of communism 
will remain a question and an ac- 
cusation to us Christians. It has 
proved itself again and again the 
most revolutionary power to which 
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all of those who have been cast out 
by society can turn to change it. 

We Christians are challenged by 
this reality to ask ourselves first of 
all: just what is the revolutionary 
power which is revealed to us in 
Jesus Christ? How is it the answer 
to the needs of a nation in chaos or 
a class which has lost its stake in 
the status quo? When we begin to 
live this answer in our congrega- 
tions, we will have a Christian 
Church which stands over against 
the Communists. 

The second question is to both 
the Communists and the Christians 
and overshadows their two great in- 
stitutions. This is the question of 
the reality within which we live. 
We Christians do not believe that 
this reality is some human institu- 
tion. It is rather the reality of a 
world which God in Christ is rec- 
onciling to himself. This is our 
starting point. In the light of this 
great fact we analyze society and 
we see our responsibility. In my 
mind this has three consequences. 

The first is that the Christian 
bears a special responsibility for see- 
ing the facts of human life as they 
are. And this means he comes in 
conflict with every ideology, that is, 
with every attempt by a group of 
people to explain the world in such 
a way that it serves their interests 
at the expense of others, whether 
this be a Communist explanation 
or the self-righteousness of a so- 
called Christian country. The Chris- 
tian thinks from different premises; 
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namely, real human beings with 
their needs in the light of what 
God is doing for them. 

There is a lawyer who practices 
in a Communist country before 
courts which are in the control of 
those politically educated “people’s 
judges” with little knowledge of 
the law. One could argue that his 
task is hopeless because there is no 
point in appealing to justice where 
the government itself is pressing for 
injustice. One could argue that his 
work is bad strategy; for it may 
well end in his imprisonment and 
the loss of one more free spirit from 
society. 

But this lawyer is a Christian who 
sees reality differently. He sees this 
court as endowed with a task before 
God and responsible to him. He sees 
the power of God’s grace pulling 
this court back to its task in spite of 
its own intentions. His responsi- 
bility is to remind the court of what 
justice is and who is its true Lord. 
It is his task to think objectively 
about the facts of law and justice in 
a time when the thoughts of those 
around him are being warped by 
the pressure of living in an ideo- 
logical state. 

The second is that we Christians 
do not need to feel an anxious re- 
sponsibility for our own security or 
even for the security of our tradi- 
tions, and civilization. Our first re- 
sponsibility is toward our neighbor 
in his need. 

Who is our neighbor in this di- 
vided world? He may be a victim 
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of Communist opposition. He may 
be the man for whose sake we must 
maintain some kind of balance of 
power with the Communist world, 
He may be the man who is the vic- 
tim of his own hatred and resent. 
ment against the totalitarian state 
which has taken away from him 
his home, his work, and his family 
life; the man who needs to be 
shown that his life is still in the 
hands of a reconciling God, in or- 
der that he may see these losses as 
an occasion for new service which 
would give meaning to his life. 

The neighbor may also be the 
Communist caught in the limita- 
tions of his own ideology, forced to 
do and say things which violate his 
conscience and his sense of truth 
and cut him from the trust and con- 
fidence of other men. He may be 
the citizen of some newer, inde- 
pendent land wrestling so acutely 
with the problem of poverty that 
all other human values fade into 
the background. 


Over AGAINST the needs of 
people like these, Christians have 
nothing to defend. Our responsi- 
bility is to risk everything in order 
to help them come into that abun- 
dant life which Christ brought to 
all who recognize him. There is no 
“iron curtain” for this responsibility. 
On one side we are responsible for 
not giving up in fear the freedom 
which Christ has given us. 

The encounter with a Communist 
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is usually in the first place a power 
struggle; for it is the Communist’s 
aim to force others into his way of 
thinking, to serve the ends of his 
revolutionary strategy. For the sake 
of the Communist, himself, we 
must remain free of this. There are 
Christians who have broken down 
this Communist strategy in Com- 
munist prisons, by living not in the 
framework of the threats and fears 
which their captors were manipulat- 
ing but in the framework of God’s 
calling; which gave them a respon- 
sibility even here for reaching the 
human being behind the Commu- 
nist interrogator. 

The same principle applies to us 
in the Western world who have 
more power in our hands than these 
We, too, must resist the 


prisoners. 
Communist strategy with all our 
power for the sake of the Commu- 
nists themselves, as well as for the 
sake of their victims. Yet on the 
other side we must know that the 
power in our hands is a gift from 


God and that, when it is taken 
away, Our Opportunity to serve God 
is not lost. 

There is a Communist land in 
which Christian farmers have held 
on to their private farms and re- 
sisted collectivization longer than 
most of their neighbors; long after 
there seemed to be any security or 
any hope for their farms. They did 
s0 because the collective farm was 
cutting down production of needed 
food and because the private farm 
provided an economic center where 
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a few people could live free from 
fear that they would lose their jobs 
if they did not succumb to the 
Communist philosophy. 

But now in this land most of the 
private farms are gone. The earlier 
God-given responsibility is over. It 
now becomes the Christian’s respon- 
sibility to find ways even within 
the collective, with all the semi- 
slavery which it involves, to serve 
the neighbor in love. And one can 
point to examples where the in- 
fluence of these Christians has 
made production plans more rea- 
sonable and the community more 
human. 

The third consequence is that the 
Church is a community which does 
not live from its own strength but 
from its witness to the lordship of 
Christ over the whole world. The 
Church, in other words, is not and 
should not be one great institution 
over against the other, which is the 
state. The Church is at its heart 
without political power, without 
rights which it must fight to defend. 
It is a missionary movement. This 
is the source of its fellowship and 
the expression of its freedom. 

“Why do you go to church?” a 
Communist functionary asked an 
elder of a church in Eastern Ger- 
many. “Three reasons,” said the 
elder. “In the church I do not need 
to be afraid. In the church I am 
treated as a human being. And in 
the church I hear a free word 
spoken, and it makes me free.” 

Couple this from a land where 
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the Church resists upon a thousand 
years’ tradition with the experience 
at one place in the Chinese country- 
side where the churches were now. 
These churches were violently at- 
tacked when the Communists came 
in. The buildings were confiscated, 
church meetings were prohibited, 
and the people were under the im- 
pression that the time of the Church 
had ended. Yet in this extremity 
they were thrown back upon their 
own prayers, prayers of anguish and 
petition, like some of the Psalms. 
Slowly they began to find their way 
into little groups for prayer and 
Bible study and in these groups they 
discovered anew the reality of God’s 
love and the meaning of their lives. 

Out of this grows a fellowship 


held together by no power except 


the grace given to each to bear the 
burden of the other through the 
knowledge of God’s grace toward 
them all. Into this fellowship come 
those from outside who are seekin 
more human trust and love than 
they can find in a Communist party 
cell or, for that matter, in some cen- 
ter of political resistance. 

Here is a new reality which God 
has given. It offers hope within as 
well as outside the Communist s0- 
ciety. We can do no better in our 
churches in Western Europe and 
America than to share this life, in 
prayer and mutual help, and to al- 
low our existing churches to be re- 
newed in the light of it. This would 
be our greatest single contribution 
to the encounter between Christian 
Church and Communist State. 


THE MINISTER MEDITATES 


THE SACRAMENT of the Lord’s Supper is universally observed through- 
out Christendom, with the sole exception of sects which reject the use of 
all material symbols. The frequency and form of the observance vary 
from denomination to denomination, but the Sacrament itself is close 
to the heart of the Christian Church. 

It is sad to reflect that the Holy Communion, which was surely intended 
by our Lord to unite his Church in one unbroken fellowship of love, is 
the very point at which inter-denominational cooperation breaks down! 
In ecumenical conferencess churchmen of varying traditions, although 
they do everything else together, find it necessary to observe the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper separately. 

The Methodist Church believes in inter-communion. We gladly accept 
the invitation to receive the Holy Communion whenever it is proffered 
by a sister church and we invite all who so desire to join us when we 
celebrate the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. We have found the Holy 
Communion a means of grace to our souls and we rejoice to share it with 
our fellow-Christians without distinction. 


—Cecit F, Ristow, University Methodist Temple, Seattle, Wash. 
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Church Administration 


Comilty means Co-operation 


Is comity the “‘mustard seed” of ecumenicity? 


By GALAL J. KERNAHAN 


Tue WORD “COMITY” is 
not too well known among lay 
people, but they know what de- 
nominational competition can be 
like when there is no comity. Our 
community offers an example. 

Across the last decade our town 
has gone through a steady transi- 
tion. Once blanketed with groves of 
orange trees, now it is sown with 
droves of people. The crop has 
changed quietly from citrus to 
children, shopping centers, and 
churches. 

Church life is on the upswing for 
many reasons. One of them is that 
the relationships between congrega- 
tions are amicable and co-operative. 
They have united services of wor- 
ship, but their working together 
goes much further than that. They 
operate on comity principles which 
seek the co-operative distribution of 
churches. Certain parts of the com- 


Galal ]. Kernahan is pastor of the 
Community Methodist Church of 
West Van Nuys, Calif. 
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munity are assigned to certain de- 
nominations. 

The department of research and 
planning of the Southern California 
Council of Protestant Churches 
does the assigning. 

The rules of procedure say: “As 
a general principle, there shall be a 
one-mile radius between a new al- 
location and established churches.” 
“Admittance of more than one 
church within the one-mile radius 
carries with its allocation the re- 
sponsibility for co-operative rela- 
tionship by which the community 
needs shall be met jointly and the 
impression of rivalry and competi- 
tion eliminated.” 

When the religious needs of ¢ 
whole community are placed role 
the evangelistic strategy of the vari- 
ous denominations, the community 
and churches both benefit. When 
churches practice more brotherli- 
ness, their preachments are more 
persuasive. 

Of course, there are objections to 
comity. Following an editorial I 
had in our newspaper, another 
preacher stated some of these objec- 
tions: (1) in encouraging inter- 
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church co-operation on these issues 
the true goal, Christian unity, is 
being obscured; (2) by designating 
“areas of influence,” comity some- 
how violates the religious freedom 
of citizens in certain neighbor- 
hoods; and (3) comity tends to 
crystallize divisions rather than 
eliminate them. 

Turn the first argument around 
and you will come up with this 
question: would it further the cause 
of true Christian unity for churches 
to be as unco-operative as possible? 

The second criticism seems to me 
to involve the maker in an ab- 
surdity. If religious liberty implies 
walking distance accessibility, then 
every tract would need almost as 
many different churches as homes. 
This would be the only way to 
guarantee a neighborhood a full 
variety of choices. 

But few people walk to church 
anymore. Comity agreements space 


churches one mile apart. There js 
certainly no law that a person has 
to attend a church next door. 

Finally, the statement that comity 
tends to crystallize divisions seems 
to me completely the reverse of the 
truth. Non-comity situations aggra- 
vate denominationalism. Christian 
division is called to everyone's at- 
tention where there are several com- 
peting varieties of Baptist, Chris 
tian, Methodist, and Presbyterian 
churches in a limited area. 

I was in Amsterdam in 1948, 
when the World Council of 
Churches was founded. I have at- 
tended the graduate school of ecu- 
menical studies near Geneva, 
Switzerland. I have listened to 
many a lengthy discussion of the 
promotion of real inter-church co- 
operation. But I am convinced that, 
until we wrestle with practical 
problems like comity at the local 
level, all of our talk is in vain. 


THE PART AND THE WHOLE 


For ALL its sovereign individuality, the self exists only in 
a community of selves. The lonely Robinson Crusoe is a pos- 
sible fiction because he begins as a man before becoming a 
solitary; but the lonely Tarzan of the Apes is an impossible 
fiction because he begins as a solitary before becoming a 
man. Society is only the aggregate of individual selves, ad- 
mittedly; yet individual selfhood is achieved only in society. 
In one sense, therefore, the part is prior to the whole; but 
in another sense the whole is prior to the part. In short, 
human life demands to be understood in terms of its two 
complementary aspects, the individual and the corporate, the 
part and the whole. Each has to be interpreted in terms of 


the other. —J. S. WHALE in Christian Doctrine (Macmillan Company) 
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Tue CHURCH ARCHITECT 
is one of the many popular theo- 
logical writers of our day; for every 
church building is a proclamation 
of some set of theological beliefs 
in brick, steel, stone, and glass. 
Those of us who are concerned 
with the city church find ourselves 
confronted by the bad theology that 
has been written into many nearly 
unusable piles of buildings. Fur- 
thermore, many of the builders of 
American churches today seem to 
disregard, wholly or in part, the 
lessons we hoped the Church had 


G. Paul Musselman is secretary of 
urban industrial church work for the 
National Council of the Protestant 
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Architecture & Building 


By G. PAUL MUSSELMAN 


Mistakes 
Church Builders 
Make 


learned. Theological and sociologi 
cal mistakes our parents and grand- 
parents made in their own day are 
being built into permanent struc- 
tures. 

We should have long since 
learned that we must plan for a 
neighborhood. Basically, of course, 
the church is a place where people 
get together to worship God. How- 
ever, neighborhoods do vary and 
some intelligence should be used, 
to be sure that you are helping pro- 
vide a house of worship with its at- 
tached facilities. 

What are some of these mis- 
takes? 

The first is to assume that the 
role and function of the Church in 
present-day society is exactly what 
it always will be. The role of the 
Church in an ideological age and 
in a swiftly changing economic 
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order is different from what it was 
in a stable society. 

For instance, in the days when 
the Church was an accepted part of 
society which was thought to be 
permanently ordered, people were 
willing to climb stairs and pull 
open heavy doors. In these days, 
those who go to church are be- 
sieged and battered by all sorts of 
conflicting claims. They “shop 
around,” statistically and practical- 
ly, for churches as for cars. 

Because people hesitate to come 
into gloomy churches shut off from 
the outsider’s view, these structures 
should be built so that people pass- 
ing on the ground level can glimpse 
something of what’s inside. 

Furthermore, church buildings 
should make adequate provision for 
informal meetings. Gatherings to 
exchange views are a part of this 
ideological age. People want inti- 
mate, homelike surroundings. 

A second mistake of our fore- 
bears, being repeated today even in 
the new areas, is the assumption 
that neighborhoods will always re- 
main the same. City planners say 
that some of the newer neighbor- 
hoods will change more rapidly 
even than the older inner city. Any 
intelligent planning should take in- 
to account what the neighborhood 
will be like 10, 20, 50 years hence. 
To the objection that nobody can 
exactly describe the neighborhood 
of the future, the answer should be: 
yes, but we do have people in our 
cities who have made a scientific 
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study of the growth of neighbor. 
hoods—the city planners. 

No congregation should make a 
large capital investment without 
consulting a city planner. He is 
eager to help any way he can. He 
recognizes the Church as a basic 
part of our society and he wants to 
aid in giving the Church its best 
chance. As I see it, it is nothing 
short of bad stewardship, not tak- 
ing into consideration these profes- 
sionals. 

There is another bad mistake: ig- 
noring the people for whom the 
church and other facilities are being 
built. For example, how will people 
get to the church, and how will 
they get away? Are there plans for 
ample off-street parking? What 
about entrances and exits? How do 
people get from one room to an- 
other? 

In our day, when family partici- 
pation is a Protestant characteristic, 
provision must be made for them 
to attend together. Where do your 
families get out of the car with 
small children, and with parents 
and grandparents? How do they 
get in and out of the building, and 
where do they go? Are classroom 
and nursery space adequate, with 
each room suited to its particular 
group and yet somehow serving a 
multiple purpose, too? 

Another mistake that disturbs 
many of us is the tendency to over- 
build. True, many congregations in 
fast-growing areas have had to 
build additions year after year. 
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At times this tendency to over- 
build arises out of certain sinful 
and prideful attitudes of donors, 
officers, or the congregation itself. 
Let's build today for multiple con- 
gregations and multiple use. 

When building classrooms, let’s 
make them adaptable for other uses, 
too. There is nothing valid in the 
general idea that somehow we must 
pattern all of our classrooms after 
those in the grade school of a 
decade ago. 

Furthermore, if we make our 
plant too elaborate for our commu- 
nity, we may alienate the people 
whom the Church intends to serve. 

It is difficult to set up exact stand- 
ards; but a new church, with edu- 
cational and social facilities, should 
probably cost between 10 and 15 
times the average cost of houses in 
that neighborhood. 


Here are some particular sug- 
gestions: 1. In every city having a 
council of churches, there should be 
a department or unit to keep the 
churches in contact with city plan- 
ners. The matter of building a 
church now is not simply a matter 
of a congregation deciding to build 
at a certain cost on a certain site. 
As an instance of planning of- 
ficially and continuously, there is 
some uneasiness in certain cities 
about the amount of land given 
over to tax-free use. In one city, 
half of the downtown area is ap- 
propriated by the churches, and the 
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tax loss is a real problem. In new 
areas, we ought to make sure that 
individual denominations are not 
intruders coming into the suburban 
scene and using pressure to get 
what they want. 

2. In the early days of a develop- 
ment, it is possible to purchase land 
on an acreage basis at fairly reason- 
able prices. Usually the church 
waits until only lots are available. 
But the inflated cost is not the most 
serious problem. That comes when 
a church goes in and buys a lot 
where planners have not projected 
for traffic flow. It doesn’t help the 
Christian religion any to have the 
Church push in and create a traffic 
problem for the pagans on Sunday 
morning. Co-operative purchase of 
land would avoid this difficulty. 

3. Churches ought not to with- 
draw from the depressed, under- 
privileged areas. It may be right— 
and I am sure it often is—for a 
church to relocate. But the Church 
must not turn its back upon a 
neighborhood simply because the 
going gets hard. That is all the 
more reason for staying. 

In the long run in church build- 
ing, we are servants of God and we 
express what we believe about God. 
If our belief is that he is only con- 
cerned with having our particular 
denomination prosper in privileged 
areas, then we are saying some- 
thing about God’s mercy which 
will serve largely to negate all the 
things we say about God’s glory in 
our new church building. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


By JOHN W. VAN ZANTEN 


uid 


What I Learned in Seminary 


While the church community 
calls upon him to be an adminis- 
trator and an organizer, today’s 
minister must not lose sight of his 
role as pastor. 


My FATHER and both of my 
grandfathers were ministers, and | 
grew up with a definite concept of 
the minister’s life. 

As I saw it, the Protestant clergy- 
man was preacher, priest, and pas- 
tor. As preacher, he was a master 
of ancient languages, a careful stu- 
dent of the Bible and theology, a 
literary craftsman, and a constantly 
practicing public speaker. As priest, 
he conducted services of worship, 


Condensed from the Union Seminary 
Ouarterly Review (Nov., 1956). 
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celebrated the sacraments, prayed 
with parishioners in their homes 
and in the church study. As pastor, 
he visited the hospitals, called upon 
his people, and talked with them in 
his study. 

For some strange reason, I never 
seriously thought of the minister as 
an administrator or organizer. 

My image of the minister’s day 
was that he locked himself away in 
the morning and studied unless a 
dire emergency called him forth. 
He planned his study time so that 
he covered history, theology, and 
the Bible. In the afternoon he made 
calls at the homes of his people and 
in the hospitals. In the evening he 
attended necessary meetings and 
spent the remainder of his time 
reading current books and maga- 
zines, such as Harper’s, The At 
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lantic Monthly, and The Literary 
Digest. In my image I left little 
time for administrative details. 

I believed that the spiritual life of 
the minister was of the utmost im- 
portance. I saw him as a man of 
meditation and self-examination, a 
man of deep conviction and burn- 
ing faith, a man of prayer in his 
closet. 

The minister, as I saw him, was 
“called” from beyond his life and 
from beyond the life of the com- 
munity to be an ambassador for 
Christ. This “call,” I thought, 
would give him direction in the 
ministry- and would preserve him 
from being swayed by the secular 
demands of the society around him. 


Luave now been a minister 
myself for 17 years. My image is 
sadly battered. Today I ask myself 
just what I am doing and the an- 
swer is strangely out of key with 
what I thought I would be doing 
in the church. From what I know 
of the ministers around me on sub- 
urban Long Island, my pattern is 
fairly representative. I am preacher, 
priest, and pastor; but I am also and 
everlastingly an administrator and 
organizer. 

After a number of years in a 
“one-man” situation, I now am one 
of a team of secretaries, a director 
of Christian education, and a sex- 
ton. They take a good deal of the 
work off the minister’s shoulders, 
but I have to make the plans, de- 
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cide how programs are to be carried 
out, and meet with the staff regular- 
ly for discussion. 

Administrative detail requires 
hours every day. Groups within the 
church have to be organized and 
reorganized as they fall apart. It 
takes time to find the right leaders, 
to persuade them to accept the jobs, 
to explain what ought to be done, 
and to meet with them until the 
group is on its own feet. 

Outside the church, I find that 
my function is infrequently that of 
a preacher or pastor but invariably 
that of administrator and organizer. 
As a Presbyterian, I am expected to 
be active in the Presbytery as a pro- 
moter and an organizer. I have 
worked on committees for Chris- 
tian education, social action, minis- 
terial candidates, church records, 
foreign and home missions, and ec- 
clesiastical legislation. 

In our community we have an 
association of ministers which is 
active in raising money for worthy 
causes, conducting union services, 
running a daily vacation Bible 
school, and pushing for a large 
community housing project. In our 
county we have a council of 
churches for which I find myself 
helping to organize a blood bank, 
to establish a Protestant representa- 
tive in the county children’s court, 
to work on an interfaith committee 
to investigate racketeering in a local 
labor situation. These activities de- 
mand great blocks of time. 

Regardless of these administra- 
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tive and organizational distractions, 
I still think of myself primarily as 
preacher, priest, and pastor. Every 
Sunday a sermon is delivered. The 
routine of calling continues relent- 
lessly. The requests for pastoral 
counseling are all somehow met. 
There is time each week for sev- 
eral hours of study and serious self- 
searching in company with several 
like-minded colleagues in the Chris- 
tian ministry. 

The pressure of the community 
is always upon us. It is a secular 
society and it looks upon the 
church as another “service agency” 


to be used in the headlong drive 
for the good life. 

Suburban people want an active 
church with an organization for 


every age and every interest. Even 
when the adults are devoid of re- 
ligious interest, they insist upon a 
well-run Sunday school for the 
children and lively youth groups 
for their teen-agers. Parents feel 
they owe it to their children to give 
them religious training—for fear 
that some day the children might 
reproach them for neglecting their 
spiritual development. There is al- 
ways the danger that a booming 
couples’ club will become the tail 
that wags the dog. 

People are coming to church in 
great numbers. They are coming to 
“get something” out of religion. 
They feel lonely, insecure, and rest- 
less. They seem to believe that re- 
ligion will give them peace and 
confidence which will help them to 
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be successful socially and in busi 
ness. The minister is under constant 
pressure to change the Christian 
faith until it becomes what amounts 
to an intellectually respectable tran- 
quility pill. 

Modern society is creating an 
image of the minister for our time. 
Some years ago, Ross W. Sanderson 
and Everett L. Perry made a sur- 
vey of the churches in Nassau 
County on Long Island. They 
pointed out that in this rapidly 
growing area new patterns were 
emerging in every field. The 
former rural church pattern was 
giving way to the new suburban 
church pattern. They said: “The 
churches that render the largest 
service will have to seek, within 
proper limits, to be all things to all 
men. In many cases leadership will 
probs ibly need to be first administra- 
tive, with the prophetic and pas 
toral roles secondary.” 

This means that pulpit commit- 
tees are not looking for preachers 
and pastors but for administrators 
and organizers. The church is be- 
coming “community oriented” and 
the “call” for the modern minister 
is not spiritual but sociological. 

This agrees with the findings of 
Samuel W. Blizzard in his study of 
“The Changing Roles of the Prot- 
estant Parish Minister.” After read- 
ing the “job descriptions” of hun- 
dreds of ministers across the nation, 
Dr. Blizzard writes: “The complex- 
ity of society is re-defining some of 
fices or creating newer ones that 
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ministers are expected to fulfill. 
The clergyman is increasingly a 
pastor-counselor, organizer, and ad- 
ministrator.” 

The sober implications of this sit- 
uation were voiced in a recent mag- 
azine article explaining why minis- 
ters crack-up emotionally. The 
clergyman finds himself expected 
to be administrator, organizer, 
preacher, teacher, priest, and pas- 
toral counselor. Each one of these 
activities is a full-time job. He has 
to slight some to perform others. 
When he is an efficient, ten-hour-a- 
day executive, he slights his preach- 
ing and teaching. This fills him 
with a sense of guilt. When he 
withdraws from the church “office” 
to study and pray, he slights his 
organizing duties and feels guilty 
again. 

If he is “success minded” and 
lives under the compulsion to please 
his congregation and his commu- 
nity, he is torn apart by these com- 
peting demands which generate 
enough anxiety to blow him into a 
breakdown. As modern ministers, 
and especially as suburban minis- 
ters, we know this danger. 

The answer lies not in trying to 
redefine the minister’s job in line 
with the new demands of a secu- 
lar society, but in each clergyman 
facing the truth that his call came 
from God in Christ. His task as a 
minister is to please God, not men. 

This is the basic truth in the story 
of Jesus’ temptation where Satan 
tempted him with _ sociological 
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orientation—to give the people 
bread, miracle, and authority—to be 
an administrator, public relations 
director, and organizer. The an- 
swer of Jesus, “You shall worship 
the Lord your God, and him only 
shall you serve,” is the very answer 
the harassed modern minister must 
make to the multiple demands of 
this complex society. 


Ar LAST I am ready to ask: 
did my theological education pre- 
pare me for the ministry in this 
generation? I graduated in 1939. 
During my three years at Union, I 
studied the Bible, church history, 
theology and ethics, Christian edu- 
cation, pastoral theology, and 
preaching. What I really did was to 
“catch” the personal Christian con- 
victions of such men as Eugene 
Lyman, Ernest Scott, David Rob- 
erts, Arthur Swift, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Paul Tillich, Henry Van 
Dusen, and Henry Sloane Coffin. 

These men, and other teachers, 
broke into my mind and soul with 
a profound and shattering view of 
God and man. They gave me a 
world view—an interpretation of 
history that made it possible for me 
to understand our times. They gave 
me an understanding of the Chris- 
tian Gospel in terms of present-day 
stresses. They opened the Bible for 
me. They forced me to face the 
meaning of Protestantism, to grasp 
the “Protestant principle,” and to 
apply it in every era and in every 
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man. Through these men I faced 
the abyss of nothingness—and be- 
yond it, the abyss of God. 

My “call” to the ministry came 
through them. They set me a stand- 
ard against which to judge my 
work. They grasped my wavering, 
adolescent faith and made it Gorm 
and mature; and the complex de- 
mands of the modern suburban 
community shall not prevail against 
that faith. 

At Union, I was prepared to be a 
minister in our time. I know that 
without Union I would not be a 
minister today. In my ministry I 


am an administrator and an organ- 
izer and a pastoral counselor—I did 
not learn these techniques at semi- 
nary. If Union had used precious 


time in my three years to teach me 
to do these things, I would have 
lost some of the far more impor- 
tant truths that were communicated 
by our passionate professors. 

I do not have to be an adminis- 
trator; but I do have to be a minis- 
ter. If the community demands 
activities of me that take me away 
from my study of the Bible and the 
communication of my faith in 
Christ—then I have to be a failure 


in the sight of the community, 
Henry Coffin was a topnotch ad- 
ministrator, organizer, and counse- 
lor—but he was above all an am- 
bassador of Jesus Christ. I know he 
would never let the community dic- 
tate to him what role he should fill. 
Who is converting whom? Is the 
Church to convert society, or is so- 
ciety to convert the Church? 

The modern minister is caught in 
David Riesman’s “market orienta- 
tion” where he is under severe pres- 
sure to fit his personality and gifts 
into the salable “image” of the suc- 
cessful clergyman who is all things 
to all men—administrator, organ- 
izer, counselor, preacher, teacher, 
priest. W hen we fall prey to this 
orientation, and all of us do day 
after day, we are unfaithful to our 
true “calling,” we are resisting our 
divine orientation. 

The task of the seminary today is 
to nourish and strengthen the 
knowledge and faith of its students. 
It is to confront them with the 
compelling truth of Christ. It is to 
instill within them a relentless de- 
sire to bring Christ to life in them- 
selves and in the people around 
them. 


PURPOSEFUL BLINDNESS 


WE OFTEN attribute to mere chance events which at the time seem 
utterly insignificant yet are followed by vastly important results. We can 
never see all the forces at work in anything that happens in our lives. 
Perhaps it is divinely intended that we should be thus blinded, lest in 
our human weakness we should interfere with God’s plan. 


—C.iaupe C, Douc.as 
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Preaching 


Sermon Starters 
FOR THE SUNDAYS IN NOVEMBER 


World Peace Sunday and Thanksgiving Day 
highlight our November observances in the sea- 
son of Kingdomtide. Traditional color is green. 


Our Response to the King: Nov. 3. 
Text: Mark 4:4-8. Scripture: Mark 
4:1-20. Suggested hymns: 21, 305, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


Jesus FACED up to the fact that it 
is dificult to get the idea of the 
Kingdom across to some people. He 
is the sower in this parable; the seed 
is the word of God. 

His word never penetrates some 
lives because the minds of these 
people are so beaten down, like a 
pavement, with old, set ideas that 
they have lost all curiosity, all abil- 
ity to see some new venture, all en- 
thusiasm for life. Others are too 
self-satisfied. 

Still others respond to the King 
as seeds which fall upon rocky 
ground. They receive him re: idily, 
but because they have no real depth 
of character, 
short-lived. 
power. 


their enthusiasm is 
They have no staying 
They wither before the real 
emergencies of life; they are not 
willing or able to make real sacri- 
fices for Christ. 

Yet another person accepts the 
word of Christ in all its magni- 
tude, promises to follow him, but 
then allows other interests to 
crowd him out. We must seek first 
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his Kingdom and let nothing inter- 
fere with our loyalty to him. 

There are, however, some who 
not only hear him gladly, but fol- 
low him. How Jesus appreciated 
the steadfastness of those who did 
follow him! No wonder he said we 
should tell the story of the woman 
who poured the ointment of love on 
him. 

Because some seed fell on good 
ground, the harvest warranted all 
the effort; the fruit was sufficient 

perpetuate the way, the truth, 
and the life. 

We, like Jesus, must not be dis- 
couraged even though much of our 
effort seems in vain. Like him, we 
must keep on sowing. The chal- 
lenge is this: what type of wayside 
—rocky, thorn-filled, or fertile? Our 


Special Days 


Aug. 25-to Nov. 24—The Season of 
Kingdomtide 


Nov. 1—All Saints Day 

Nov. 10—World Order Sunday 
Nov. 28—Thanksgiving Day 
Dec. 1—First Sunday in Advent 


Dec. 8—Universal Bible Sunday 





response to Christ the King will 
determine the reality of the King- 
dom. 


Citizens of Two Worlds: Nov. 10. 
World Order Sunday. Text: John 17: 
15-16. Scripture: John 17:1-9. Sug- 
gested hymns: 496, 491, 489, 382, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


A. J. Cronin’s autobiography, 
Adventures in Two Worlds (Little, 
Brown, $4.50), is the testimony of 
one who lives in the world of 
human experience but who makes 
the momentous discovery that 
man’s only hope is to be found in 
the world of the spirit, through ded- 
ication to the values laid down in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

All great souls have found that 
only by keeping citizenship in these 
two worlds can we keep our sanity 
and make the kingdoms of this 
world anything like the kingdom 
of God. 

Our present situation, which 
finds us inextricably related to all 
people everywhere, demands this 
dual citizenship. 

We must believe that there are 
people in every land (including 
Communist countries), who really 
want peace. The desire for survival; 
the fear of modern implements of 
war; the knowledge, born of expe- 
rience, that war means destruction 
of life and property; poverty and 
suffering; as well as the failure to 
bring settlement of basic issues; all 
these create a longing for peace. 

Only the transforming power of 
Jesus Christ can create the spiritual 
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atmosphere for peace. We can learn 
the facts about people and nations 
and disseminate them; elect men 
of sound judgment to office and 
regularly express our convictions to 
them; preach, teach, discuss, and 
pray for peace. We can, ourselves, 
enter into a sacred covenant with 
God to “seek peace and pursue it.” 

(See The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 8, on John 17; pamphlets 
from Board of World Peace, The 
Methodist Church, 740 N. Rush St, 
Chicago 11, Ill.) 


A Kingdom of Neighbors: Nov. 17. 
Text: ‘Co and do likewise,’”’ Luke 
10:37. Scripture: Luke 10:25-37, 
Suggested hymns: 454, 470, 282, 
The Methodist Hymnal. 


Betnc a Goop Samaritan has be- 
come universally synonymous with 
acts of outgoing concern and cre- 
ative good will. It is unmistakably 
identified with genuine Christian 
attitudes and life and a basic princi- 
ple to the kingdom of God. 

Christian writers such as Paul, 
John Tauler, Thomas a Kempis, 
Francis de Sales, and others attest 
that this is the benchmark of ap- 
plied Christianity. Whenever and 
wherever this ideal has taken root 
in the life of man, darkness and 
fear have been dispelled, the dig- 
nity of man has been exalted, and 
compassion has ousted indifference 
and cruelty. 

The good neighbor—the candi- 
date for citizenship in the Kingdom 
—will believe that creative g 
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will and compassion are the most 
divine activities of the human 
spirit. He will believe in the sacred 
sovereignty of the neighbor over his 
own life and, therefore, will respect 
nis rights and privileges, never 
trespassing on his domain or seek- 
ing to have dominion over his ideas 
or conduct. The man who is a good 
neighbor will trust his neighbor and 
thus put aside all antagonisms. 

We need to realize that, while we 
are only one, we are one, and while 
we cannot do everything, we can do 
something. Therefore, we must not 
let what we cannot do stand in the 
way of our doing what we can do 
to bring in the Kingdom. God is 
counting on us to help him build 
a neighborhood of outgoing con- 
cern and creative good will. 


A Grateful Heart: Nov. 24, Thanksgiv- 
ing Sunday. Text: “‘Where are the 
nine?’ Luke 17:17. Scripture: Luke 
17:12-19. Suggested hymns: 545, 7, 
9, 219, The Methodist Hymnal. 


Grorce Hersert, the 17th-cen- 
tury poet, put in a single sentence 
prayer something which should be 
on the lips of all men, everywhere, 
always: “O Lord, Thou hast given 
so much to me, give one thing 
more—a grateful heart.” 

The Scripture lesson tells of an 
attitude which still keeps men from 
entering into the kingdom of God 
experience—ingratitude. Too often 
all of us lack the grace to be grate- 
ful, and thereby show we are not 
aware of our indebtedness to God 
and our fellows for our blessings. 
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Gratitude is not just mouthing 
our “thank-yous,” nor is it the 
frantic effort to try to keep the 
score even with those who do us 
favors; it is as impossible to “pay 
back” people as it is to square ac- 
counts with God. 

The Overstreets in the book, The 
Mind Goes Forth (Norton, $3.95), 
have an excellent chapter on 
gratitude in which they call it “the 
mature emotion.” There they say, 
“Gratitude is felt only to the 
extent that an out-turning attention 
has become a natural way of life.” 

Thanksgiving is an excellent time 
for beginning to show our grati- 
tude to God through our creative 
efforts to help spread his blessings 
to all men. As we “count our many 
blessings and name them one by 
one,” we must also take stock of 
what we are doing to be instru- 
ments of blessing to others. 

Looking upon life and goods as a 
sacred trust from God, we must 
feel under compulsion to use these 
trusts for his glory. We must let the 
deeper meaning of this declaration 
motivate us: 


The earth ts the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof; 

the world and those who 
therein. ... 


dwell 


Only when we acknowledge that 
God is the sovereign owner of all 
things, and that God’s ownership 
and man’s stewardship ought to be 
acknowledged, can the kingdom of 
God come upon the earth. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


America’s Revival: 
ASSET or LIABILITY? 


By WILLIAM E. HORDERN 


The answer to this question will 
depend in part upon whether 
today’s churches awaken to op- 
portunities on college campuses. 


co 

t OR SOME TIME it has been 
apparent that the United States is 
undergoing a significant revival of 


religion. It is no longer necessary to 
prove this fact. It has been docu- 


William E. Hordern, who formerly 
taught at Swarthmore, is now assoct- 
ate professor of systematic theology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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mented by several studies and is 
indicated by relevant statistics, as 
well as by the general prestige that 
religion holds tod: Ly. 

There was never a time when re- 
ligion stood so high in_ public 
esteem as now. No more can we 
talk about the “good old days” of 
religion; there are no days that 
“had it this good.” 

In light of this situation we 
would expect great rejoicing in 
church circles. But if it is easy to 
document the fact of a religious 
revival, it is equally easy to docu- 
ment a widespread attitude among 
religious leaders that the revival is 
not wholly an asset. Many religious 
periodicals, men as different as 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Billy Gra- 
ham, and a host of church leaders 
have joined the chorus of com- 
plaints which range from cynical 
disdain to doubts about the efficacy 
of the revival. 

At this point the layman is likely 
to become bewildered. We can 
imagine him saying, “Is it ever pos- 
sible to please you ministers? W hen 
we did not go to church, you beat 
your pulpits and condemned our 
secularism and_ indifference. But 
now that we have listened to you 
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and have flocked back to church, 
you beat your pulpits and tell us 
that our last condition is worse than 
the first.” 

While we can sympathize with 
the layman, this is not necessarily 
proof that the clergy likes to think 
negatively. The Bible contains very 
few condemnations of atheism or 
secularism. The great enemy is al- 
idolatry, or false religion. 
Consequently, a revival of religion 
is not necessarily an asset to true 
Christianity. 

What are the criticisms being 
made of our current religious re- 
vival ? - 

The first charge is that the pres- 
ent revival is shallow. It 
of a vague religiosity rather than 
a return to the Christian faith. 
W. L. Miller has described the re- 
ligion of the typical American as a 
belief in the Great 
Juke boxes blare forth 
“the Man up- 
and this, it is argued, is the 
real God of our current American 
We do not wish to 
plumb life to the depths and wrestle 
in agony with its meaning. 

A second criticism is that our 
religiosity is a selfish pursuit. We 
have no intention of losing our lives 
in order that we may find them 
again. Why should we? We are 
now being offered a religion that 
promises to save our lives without 
losing a thing. If we will just offer 
a few prayers before our business 
deals, or wear a mustard seed, or 


ways 


consists 


“passionate 
Whatever.” 
their 
stairs,” 


songs about 


religiosity. 
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learn to quote a few passages of 
Scripture, we can have the best of 
this world and the next too. We 
expect religion to give us everything 
that, in a non-religious frame of 
mind, we wanted. 

The third charge against the re- 
vival is that it is a worship of “the 
American way of life.” The religion 
that the biblical prophets con- 
demned was a cultural religion, the 
exaltation of a particular people in 
a religious framework. There is 
much to indicate that we have in 
America precisely the kind of a folk 
religion that the prophets con- 
demned. We speak about “this 
country under God,” but we never 
mean “this country under the judg- 
ment of God.” What we really 
mean is that “God is on our side.” 
Instead of trying to find God’s will, 
we assume that our will is God’s. 

The fourth criticism is that, de- 
spite the impressive gains of re- 
ligion, there has been no 
sponding gain in national morality. 
If statistics show a rise in religion, 
they also show 
juvenile 


corre- 


for the same years 


delinquency, 
crime in general, the accident tolls 
on our highways, and the facts re- 
vealed in the Kinsey reports. There 
is little in our political life or in 
our foreign policy to show that we 
have become a more Christian na- 


a rise in 


tion. 

There has been a dismaying 
failure of the revival in religion to 
meet the racial problem. The re- 
but the 
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ligious revival has come, 





moral revival has lagged behind. 

If the first three criticisms are 
valid, this is what we would expect. 
A shallow religion, accepted for 
selfish reasons, and used to sanction 
our way of life, is not likely to 
disturb our moral habits or to move 
us to do God’s will. 

So we have a religious revival. 
But many of our religious leaders 
are unhappy about it. We have seen 
their reasons. What can we con- 
clude? 

First, we must concede the truth 
in the criticisms. If we simply shout 
“hallelujah” over our encouraging 
statistics, we will be fooling our- 
selves. George Bernard Shaw re- 
minded us that most people get 
inoculated with a mild form of 
Christianity, and thus they become 
immune to the real thing. 

In the second place, we must 
not ignore the opportunity that the 
Church has today. An audience has 
appeared that is willing to listen to 
religion. The old secular philoso- 
phies have failed and men are look- 
ing for something to take their 
place. What they have is still in- 
adequate, but the fact that they are 
looking offers a remarkable oppor- 
tunity. 

Moreover, if there is much that 
is shallow in the revival, there is 
also depth. Theology has been re- 
vived in our age and has redis- 
covered the power and depth of the 
Gospel, although there is still a 
gulf between theology and _ the 
masses who are going to Church. 
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Many laymen are seeking to deepen 
their spiritual life as is revealed by 
the sales of books on theology and 
the attendance at religious retreats, 
Despite the fact that morality is 
lingering behind religion, there are 
some exciting developments in this 
area. 

Significant also is the increased 
interest in religion among intel- 
lectuals in general and in the col- 
leges in particular. America is often 
scornful of intellectuals or “egg- 
heads,” as it calls them. But the fact 
remains that from our colleges 
come the leaders of tomorrow. 

Not too many years ago it was 
taken almost for granted that a 
“religious intellectual” was a con- 
tradiction in terms. Christian par- 
ents were afraid to send their chil- 
dren to college for fear that their 
faith would be amputated, and it 
often was. But the intellectual is 
finding his way back to religion. 
In fact, we are witnessing an inter- 
esting swing of the pendulum. 
Whereas a generation ago a child 
came from a religious home and 
lost his religion in college, today 
many a child from a non-religious 
home comes to college and dis- 
covers religion. 


Bur WHAT of the quality of 


the revival in the colleges? Is it 
asset or liability? There is much 
that is asset. Many students are dis- 
satisfied with the shallow elements 
of the religious revival in general. 
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They want no simple or easy an- 
swers. They are prepared to dig 
into Kierkegaard, Niebuhr, Tillich, 
Barth, and other intellectual leaders 
of religion. They are deeply con- 
cerned with the question of who 
and what man is, and what is his 
purpose on this earth. 

However, we cannot be com- 
placent over the fact that, despite 
the revival of religion, the under- 
graduates are still our largest group 
of unevangelized citizens. The 
number of students active in re- 
ligion sounds impressive when 
compared with the figures of 20 or 
even 10 years ago, but they still 
represent a minority. 

Even Newsweek's optimistic re- 
port on the religious upswing ad- 
mitted that 61 per cent of college 
students rarely or never go to 
church. Although religion has a 
hearing on the campus that it did 
not have a few years ago, in their 
outlook the colleges are still usually 
humanistic and secular. The indi- 
vidual student who accepts religion 
has to swim against the stream to be 
religious. 

The revival in the colleges also 
has its liabilities. In a study of col- 
leges for the Hazen foundation, 
Phillip Jacobs found that, while a 
majority of the students expressed 
aneed for religion, it played no part 
in their choice of a vocation; and 
they saw no relevance of religion 
to the important choices that they 
had to make in life. Thus Dr. 
Jacobs forecast that we are seeking 
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the rise of “an essentially secular 
(though nominally religious) cul- 
ture.” 

Dr. Jacobs also found that the 
average student is “gloriously con- 
tented.” This corresponds with my 
own observations. Ten years ago 
the student was anxious, insecure, 
seeking for a firm ground. That 
group, called appropriately by the 
New York Times “the beaten 
generation,” enthusiastically read 
Tillich and others who spoke about 
anxiety because that student genera- 
tion was searching for “the courage 
to be.” 

But today students face the future 
with little fear or worry. If now 
they read Tillich they do so with 
a puzzled look and ask, “What’s 
this anxiety business he’s always 
talking about?” 

They look forward to a future in 
which they will reap material re- 
wards. Religion will probably be 
a part of that future, but it will not 
be a religion that disturbs or 
changes their lives. Going to church 
will be a part of sinking into secure 
conformity with the mores of their 
culture. 

Another problem is that the col- 
lege student who does not fall into 
the general pattern of complacent 
conformity, but who is interested 
in religion, is quite likely to be 
hostile to organized religion. 

There are many reasons for their 
rejection of the Church. Partly it 
is pride. They do not see how they 
can fit into a church geared to the 
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low intellectual standards of the 
“butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker.” Ironically, the precise 
elements that seem to be winning 
multitudes to the Church today are 
antagonizing these young people. 
Popular religion seems to them to 
be shallow, easy, and not sufficiently 
realistic. 

Thus, a key point in the revival 
of religion in the United States is 
the college. Many encouraging 
things are happening there, but 
there are liabilities. It is my convic- 
tion that the churches will have to 
take more seriously their duty to the 
college. We need more religious 
workers on the campus. The 


Church has done a fairly good job 
in the larger universities. But our 


better students, and hence the ones 
with greatest leadership potential, 
are often in the smaller colleges. We 
need a great many more campus 
religious workers. 

In recent years there has been 
an increased opportunity for pro- 
fessors of religion on college fac- 
ulties. Many new positions have 
opened and the religion sidates 
has won the respect of the faculties. 

The theological seminaries must 
remodel themselves if they are to 
do their share in meeting the need 
for college teachers in religion. In 
most fields a man who does three 
years of graduate work is near his 
doctor of philosophy degree and 
prepared to teach. But at a semi- 
nary, after three years he receives 
only another bachelor’s degree. 
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This is partly due to the absurd 
tendency of seminaries to discour- 
age college students heading for the 
ministry from taking more than 
one or two religion courses in col- 
lege. This makes about as much 
sense as medical schools discourag- 
ing premedical students from tak- 
ing natural science. 

It is also due to requirements 
that compel the future professor of 
religion to study homiletics, church 
management, and other courses that 
have no relevance to his life’s work. 

Already some universities are in- 
stituting graduate schools in re- 
ligion, and if the seminaries do not 
wake up they may lose their oppor- 
tunity to teach or influence future 
college professors. 

And just as surely we need more 
scholarly religious literature for the 
colleges. Religion texts are often be- 
low the standards of scholarship 
and objectivity found in other 
fields, though some progress has 
been made. 

My thesis is simply this: the ques- 
tion of whether the revival of re- 
ligion is an asset or liability is still 
to be answered. To a large part it 
will be answered by whether or not 
our churches awaken in time to the 
crucial position of the college. Per- 
haps we have never had such an 
opportunity for religion in higher 
education. But the opportunity has 
its dangers. Only the best study and 
increased interest can turn this op- 
portunity into an asset for religion 
in the United States. 
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Christian Education 


Among his duties, the pastor is enjoined 
to teach and preach Christian education. 
But does this include his teaching a class? 


Should the Preacher 
Teach Sunday School? 


A PASTORS’ PANEL 


He Has a Special Role 


By EDWARD S. ZELLEY, Pastor, Broad 
Street Methodist Church, Trenton, N.]. 


I very FIRMLY believe in the 
preacher’s teaching contacts with 
his congregation. Every year he 
should have some extended period 
of time when he shares something 
that has come out of his own re- 
search with those of his congrega- 
tion who wish to do some biblical 
or topical study. Such informal class 
encounters offer a chance for the 
give-and-take that cannot be had 
when the minister is in the pulpit 
and the layman in the pew. 
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This sort of teaching by the 
preacher permits the handling of 
important subjects by a leader who 
is better trained than the average 
layman. The preacher is likely to 
have more reference material avail- 
able. His college and seminary 
training stands him in good stead. 
Besides, he will benefit from the 
study discipline required. 

I do not believe, however, that 
any preacher should teach a regular 
Sunday school class. First, he is pas- 
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tor of the entire church school, not 
just one class. 

He ought to visit all classes so 
that the members will know him. 
Second, he ought to help the 
teachers become better teachers. 
This may involve visiting with 
them as they teach in order to sug- 
gest improvements. 

It is my conviction, too, that 
teaching a Sunday school class de- 
tracts from the teacher’s prime task 
of conducting worship and preach- 
ing. He ought not to be required to 
have in mind a subject that is totally 
unrelated to his sermon. 


His best energies of mind and 
body should be reserved for the 
larger group of worshipers rather 
than the smaller group of class 
members. Of course, the physical 
and mental drain of teaching a class 
regularly should also be taken into 
account. 

When the preacher teaches he is 
taking a job from a layman who 
could be helped and developed into 
a leader in the church. Asking the 
preacher to teach seems to be an 
easy way out, but the Kingdom is 
not built on ease. There are many 
laymen who need to find this out. 


A Layman’s Job 


By JAMES S. 


odist Board of Education, 


There are some questions 
which are not easily answered by a 
“yes” or a “no.” 

This is true for two reasons. The 
question may be only a small part 
of a basic principle which must be 
examined before an answer can be 
given. 

Or, the question may be one of 
a choice between two good things, 
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THOMAS, staff member, 
Nashville, 


Meth- 
Tenn. 


rather than between good and bad. 
The question, “Should a preacher 
teach a Sunday school class?” 
should be seen against this back- 
ground. It seems to me that the an- 
swer to this one should be “No,” 
for three reasons. 

First, a preacher has a_ rather 
formidable list of 28 specific duties 
outlined for him by the Discipline 
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(Par. 352). There are many pastors 
who will teil you that this list is a 
mere skeleton of what they are 
actually called upon to do. 

To say that the pastor’s task is a 
many-sided one is to state the case 
modestly. The full range of pastoral 
duties is wide. After the first duty— 
“to preach the gospel”—the pastor 
is required “to administer the Sac- 
raments,” “to visit from house to 
house,” “to organize,” “to have 
oversight,” “to report,” “to explain.” 
If one wanted to form neat cate- 
gories he would see that 18 of the 
28 pastoral duties fall in the area of 
administration rather than teaching 
or preaching. 

It must hastily be added that 
this is no effort to minimize the 
teaching function of the preacher. 
The main point is that the pastor 
should teach in a way that is aimed 
at changing the entire atmosphere 
of the parish. If he does this proper- 
ly, he will not be able to do as good 
a job as a Sunday-school teacher as 
he should do. 

The pastor is required “To teach 
and preach on Christian steward- 
ship, temperance, and world peace, 
and to promote these causes within 
the bounds of his charge.” (Par. 
352, 19). This is a full order of 
instruction that demands a wider 
range than is to be found in one 
Sunday-school class. 

Second, we are all aware of 
two big problems connected with 
every church. One is the apparent 
lack of lay talent; the other is the 
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lay talent which we have found no 
way of putting to work. The pastor 
has a full range of supervisory 
duties in connection with the work 
of the church. Is he also to teach a 
class that could be taught just as 
well by a layman willing to give 
the time? 

It seems to me that a Methodist 
pastor, who is necessarily itinerant, 
should not occupy any position in 
the actual teaching life of the 
church that will be made the poorer 
by his leaving. He should, therefore, 
center his attention on finding 
teachers rather than being the 
teacher himself. 

Third, a preacher should aim to 
put every church upon a sound 
foundation of lay leadership and 
participation. This is, in a sense, an 
extension of our second point. 
However, we now have particular 
reference to churches in which the 
preacher’s personality is more dom- 
inant than it should be. It is com- 
mon to hear a pastor unfairly com- 
pared to his predecessor because he 
lacks the versatility and personal 
power to influence people. These 
are desirable powers, but do not al- 
ways lead toward the kingdom of 
God. 

The main purpose of this fellow- 
ship which we call a church is to 
make the rule of God a reality in 
our lives. Anything—even any good 
thing—which delays this goal 
should not claim our devotion and 
participation. 

It is my belief that a pastor can 
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do much more for the kingdom of 
God by performing his over-all 
duties of preaching, teaching, and 


administering, than he can by 
teaching a Sunday school class reg. 
ularly on busy Sunday mornings. 


There Are Times... 


By WILLIAM F. CASE, Professor of Re- 
ligious Education, Garrett Biblical Institute. 


One of the major roles of the 
pastor is that of teacher. He teaches 
in his preaching. He teaches every 
time he meets with an official group 
in the church. He teaches as he 
moves among his people in their 
homes. Every informal group meet- 
ing is a learning situation; and if 
the pastor is present, he is teaching. 

But should he regularly teach a 
Sunday-school class? 

As is usually the case with diff- 
cult questions, this one cannot be 
answered with a firm “yes” or “no.” 
It is so dependent upon the person 
the preacher is—his personality, 
skills, abilities, and interests—and 
upon the particular church situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. 

In general I feel confident that 
the preacher would do well not to 
regularly teach a Sunday-school 
class). On the basis of possible 
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values to be served, he can make a 
greater contribution at other points 
in the life of the church. 

In the first place he, as pastor, is 
responsible for the total educational 
program of the church. It is his bus- 
iness to know what is happening 
in every class of the church school. 
He bears responsibility for what 
experience every last person—child, 
youth, or adult—is having. In order 
to fulfill this responsibility he must 
be free to know what is going on by 
visitation, observation, and conver- 
sation with teachers and students. 

As the sole professional person in 
the church, as he usually is, he will 
find teachers in the educational pro- 
gram turning to him for practical 
help. He should be free to give 
counsel and guidance to teachers at 
the time, when they need it most. 
He should not be tied up then dur- 
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ing the Sunday-school period. For 
him to say that he is unable to give 
teachers this kind of help is no ex- 
cuse. This is his responsibility, and 
in order to fulfill his ministry he 
must do it. 

On the other hand there may be 
times when for short periods the 
preacher will teach a class. This 
may be when he can best tide a 
particular group over a rough spot 
or when he can most effectively 
help another teacher learn how to 
teach by demonstrating for limited 
periods of time. 

Another occasion might be when 
a class is dealing with an area of 
study that is of great concern to 
him. He might use this as an op- 
portunity to contribute something 
special to a class and to establish a 
deeper relationship with the group. 
Of course, if the church member- 
ship class meets during the Sunday- 
school period, this is a class for 
which he will carry or share respon- 
sibility. He will certainly teach 
church-school teachers either in 
understanding their faith or in 
methods of doing their work more 
effectively. 

Teaching is one of the most sig- 
nificant roles of the pastor. He will 
always be seeking opportunities to 
teach. However, he needs to choose 
carefully on the basis of the time he 
has, and he will want to be sure to 
make the most effective use of the 
many opportunities he has to teach 
in his continuing ministry to per- 
sons. 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C. SPENCER 
Methodist Television, Radio, and 


Film Commission 


IT HAPPENED IN IONIA (16 
mm. b&w, 30 minutes). This is the 
documented story of the leadership 
education program in First Methodist 
Church, Ionia, Mich. In an average 
sized church, the quality of the church 
school was transformed from average 
to outstanding in less than a year. 
Actual persons—minister, church 
school superintendent, teachers, and 
classes—re-enact .the things they 
learned and did. What happened in 
Ionia can happen in any church that 
follows the same principles. The film 
was photographed and sound recorded 
in Ionia by the Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission (TRAFCO) for the 
Division of the Local Church of the 
Board of Education. Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, rental $6. 


JOHN WESLEY is a two-reel film 
having a section on Charles Wesley, 
which makes it especially pertinent 
during his 250th anniversary year. 
This section includes one of his first 
hymns and references to his great in- 
terest in the prisoners and poverty- 
stricken people of the day. The JOHN 
WESLEY film is now available at 
each branch of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House in all-new technicolor 
prints (rental: $30) and in black and 
white (rental: $15). Each reel may 
now be rented by itself for one-half 
the rental rates for complete film. 
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Religion in the U. S.A. 


I’m Chaplain 
to a Village 


By JOSEPH L. HUGHES 


Eight co-operating pastors are 
able to minister to 200 new 
families every month because 
of Chaplain Hughes’ referrals. 


How would you like to receive 
from 5 to 35 family each 
Monday morning to add to your 
prospect list? This happens to the 
pastors in Park Forest, Ill. a rel- 
new suburban community 


names 


atively 
near Chicago. 

Not only does each minister re- 
ceive the name and address of each 
prospective family in his parish, but 
he also receives information about 
where the families came from, the 


occupations of the fathers and 
mothers, if they work outside the 
home, the birthdates of the chil- 
dren, the family church afhliation, 
religious background, and any ex- 
pressed desires concerning church 
connections. 

Park Forest has about 28,000 
residents, whose average adult age 


Joseph L. Hughes is village chap- 
lain under the Park Forest Council 
of Co-operating Denominations, Park 
Forest, Ill. 
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is 33 years. The majority of the 
families are in the $6,000-$9,000 in- 
come bracket. 

As village chaplain, I am respon. 
sible for seeing that each pastor re- 
ceives his referrals on Monday 
morning. I am supported by the 
Park Forest Council of Co-operat- 
ing Denominations, which is inter- 
faith. 

Our village has had a chaplain 
since it was first laid out 10 years 
ago. It was the first municipality in 
the county to have such an officer. 
At that time the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago was asked to di- 
rect the churching of the new cen- 
ter. Eventually, denominational ex- 
ecutives and laymen of the commu- 
nity joined together in creating the 
Park Forest Council of Co-operat- 
ing Denominations, the first fune- 
tion of which was to employ a 
village chaplain. He was charged 
with the responsibility of visiting 
new families as they moved in and 
of helping start the churches. 

Actually, in those beginning 
days, the village chaplain not only 
helped families to get started reli 
giously in the new community, but 





he also helped the community 
organize the village government. 
He conducted a family counseling 
agency; he worked closely with the 
planning commission; and he acted 
as general liaison between villagers, 
development firm, local 
ment, and the churches. 

Now the chaplain is considered 
as a minister-at-large. I visit each 
new family moving into Park For- 
est. The information gained is re- 
ferred to the appropriate congrega- 
tion. I am available especially to 
those who do not have a church 
connection and who want counsel- 
ing or emergency services. 

Here is a typical day for the vil- 
lage chaplain: 

I spend the first hours in the of- 
fice giving attention to meditation 
and spiritual preparation for the 
day. By 10 o'clock I am visiting 
the new families, still arriving at 
the rate of about 200 each month. 

Noon usually finds me having 
lunch with some committee or 
organization concerned with com- 
munity planning. Once a month, 
there is a lunch with the local 


govern- 


clergy to discuss matters of mutual 
interest, concern, and good fellow- 
ship—without speeches or promo- 
tion. 

The afternoon is filled with call- 


ing or keeping appointments with 


couples who have specific prob- 
lems. 

Calls on newcomers may take 
only a few minutes or more than 
an hour. Occasionally the couple 
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knows what church or pastor they 
are seeking before they move into 
the community; others have never 
had a minister in their home and 
welcome him with open hands and 
hearts; others have to be “inter- 
ested” in this matter of religion. I 
approach each from the viewpoint 
of one who “welcomes you to our 
community and into your new 
home in behalf of the religious 
organizations of the village.” I an- 
swer—or try to answer—questions 
about school, clubs, community 
organizations, churches, newspaper 
delivery, or even where the bus 
stops. Since none of the churches 
have completed buildings, and 
nearly all of them use schools for 
auxili: iry space on Sundays, I must 
make it clear who meets where, 
when, a for how long. 

Mixed among the routine calls 
are emergency calls. I have a 
telephone in my car so I may be 
reached at any time. It may be a fire 
call involving a wife who is a 
nervous wreck because the washer 
motor is burned out and she wants 
to call her husband in New York 
or California. (A high percentage 
of the husbands travel extensively; 
one company keeps four station 
wagons on the go hauling passen- 
gers back and forth to the airport.) 
The fireman knows that the chap- 
lain can be called to help the wife 
calm herself and not bother the far- 
off husband. 

Or, it may be a genuine disaster 
with a husband killed in an auto ac- 
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cident in a distant state. The po- 
lice have received the death notice; 
the chaplain must deliver the mes- 
sage. 

Or Western Union may have a 
death message of a close relative 
and the wife is home alone. In that 
case, the village chaplain goes along 
when the message is delivered. 

Or an alcoholic may be needing 
help; or someone has a nervous 
breakdown; or a child is choking to 
death; or some neighborhood mis- 
understanding needs an arbitrator. 

When advisable and possible, I 
call in the spiritual leaders of the 
persons involved. Sometimes the 
particular pastor is not available, 
and I must fill in until he is 
reached. 

Within the 24 hours of my writ- 
ing this account, three things have 
happened. At noon I| was notified 
that there was an inhalator call. I 
checked the address file and was on 
my way. Arriving at the home, | 
saw that the child was dying. He 
soon ceased breathing and the doc- 
tor pronounced him dead. After 
trying to comfort the parents, and 
seeing that a neighbor was in the 
room with them, I phoned their pas- 
tor. He was out of the village, but 
his wife responded and gave me his 
location. He was rushed home and 
took over. Of course, I left when he 
arrived. 

Late that evening, I was called 
again. A_ high-school lad had 
crashed the family car on a high- 
way a few miles out of town. The 
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mother was home alone. Would | 
break the news to the mother? 

I checked the files and found that 
she was an active church member, 
I reached the pastor by phone. In 
10 minutes’ time he was with the 
mother to offer support while she 
was told of the accident. 

During the morning today, | 
have been notified that a mother 
of three children in the community 
has suffered a nervous collapse and 
needs hospitalization. She refused 
to have anything to do with her 
husband. I talked with her, asked 
if she wanted her priest. She said 
“no,” but she would talk with me 
and accompany me to the hospital. 

Evenings I go calling until about 
8:30. Various meetings and confer- 
ences follow, often until after mid- 
night. They deal with mental 
health, family counseling, teen can- 
teens, community centers, the health 
council, civil defense, Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Sometimes we plan a 
special community or interchurch 
or area-wide activity. Sometimes | 
am asked to help a church board 
set up plans for a new building. 

All this time I am keeping figures 
concerning percentages of religious 
groups in the community and plan- 
ning ahead for the starting of an- 
other new church. I am constantly 
interpreting the church organiza- 
tions of the community to new resi- 
dents. And, again next Monday, the 
pastors will receive their referral 
cards with new families in our 
growing, thriving community. 
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Pastoral Care 


How to Help the Dying 


JSSELL L. DICKS 


A pastor’s bedside attitude de- 
termines his service to the dying. 
Here an experienced counselor 
describes that role of a pastor. 


EverywHere I have had the 
opportunity to talk to physicians 
and clergy groups on the relation- 
ship between physicians and _pas- 
tors, their response has been good. 
My talk often opens with these 
words: “The physician and the pas- 
tor start their work as collaborators 
at the bedside of the dying person. 
They are both thrust without choice 
into this emotionally charged situ- 
ation, which is to the liking of 
neither. 

“The test of a great physician— 
not necessarily the test of a great 
surgeon or a scientist—whose task 
is to alleviate suffering and prolong 
life is how he performs at the bed- 
side of a dying person. 

Likewise, the test of a great pas- 
tor—not necessarily that of a great 
preacher or a scholar or an adminis- 
trator—whose task is to help suffer- 


Russell L. Dicks, professor of pas- 
toral care in Duke Divinity School, is 
director of clinical pastoral education 


in Duke University Hospital. 
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ing people is how he performs at 
the bedside of a dying person. 

“The doctor’s task in this situa- 
tion is to keep the patient pain-free 
and to give him encouragement, 
not that he is to recover but to help 
him die (as one patient put it) ‘like 
a man,’ with hope strong and dig- 
nity intact. This the doctor does, 
with the help of the nurse, through 
surgery, drugs, his presence in the 
sickroom, and his words of en- 
couragement. 

“The pastor’s task is to help the 
patient achieve a peace of mind and 
to have hope; for the three major 
religions of our culture (Judaism, 
Roman Catholicism, and Protes- 
tantism, in almost all its branches) 
maintain that death is not the end. 
It is neither a sleeping nor a for- 
getting. The pastor accomplishes 
this task through his quiet poise, his 
understanding, his prayers, and the 
use of the rites and sacraments of 
the Church.” 

It has been my concern for many 
years that pastors are not well pre- 
pared to perform their part in this 
dual role; they are not equal to the 
task of helping people as they move 
through the experience of dying. 

It is difficult for pastors to pre- 
pare for this experience. As young 
ministers, they are often thrust in- 
to it with little preparation, or 
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none. In our classes at Duke, we 
start with this subject as first among 
the pastor’s responsibilities. If he 
fails here, he is likely to fail in all 
else. Let us look at the task. 

It is not enough that a person 
has made his commitment of faith 
through baptism and reception into 
the Christian fellowship. Many 
people do very well so long as their 
physical strength is adequate; but, 
let pain and fever and the long 
hours of darkness claim them, their 
morale weakens and the hope by 
which they have lived may break. 

The pastor symbolizes that hope. 
He need say little, but what he does 
say must have its roots deep in the 
faith he proclaims. First, as I have 
said, the room of the dying person 
is emotionally charged. Little 
things—sounds, motions, irritations 
—make a difference far beyond 
their seeming significance. 

I remember a patient who sent 
for me and told a long story he de- 
sired very much for me to know. 
It was more than a story—it was a 
testimony. His strength was limited 
and he husbanded it with care. 
Periodically his nurse would tiptoe 
into the room to see how he was. 
He would stop his speaking because 
to talk above her walking across the 
room, which she did quietly, was 
too great a strain. 

The loud voice, the quick move- 
ment, the careless word, all stand 
out in bold relief in the room of the 
person who is dying. 

Second, dying people often want 
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to tell us something that is on their 
minds. When we write articles— 
those of us who have been with 
hundreds of people passing through 
this experience—we are apt to pick 
the dramatic confession for our il- 
lustration. 

Far more often, however, the 
words that come from our dying 
parishioners are not very dramatic, 
There are not many “Hollywood” 
deaths; but the listening by the 
pastor is still important. It is impor- 
tant in case the parishioner does 
have something by way of confes- 
sion to say; and it is important be- 
cause, even though there is little 
confession, the permissiveness that 
accompanies listening holds the pa- 
rishioner to the center of the situa- 
tion and gives attention to his de- 
sires. 

By the quieting of our normally 
active bodies and minds to the pace 
of the sick person, we open our 
spirits so that the grace of God may 
flow through us to the suffering 
person, so that the hope that takes 
us to the bedside of the dying per- 
son is communicated to him and to 
the watching relatives. 

And then there is the prayer. It 
should be the prayer which we, in 
our understanding of the parish- 
ioner, believe that he would pray 
were he articulate—if he were free 
from the pain, the fever, and the 
dulling fatigue of the bodily strug- 
gle in which he is engaged. Our 
prayer is his prayer, as we face to- 
ward God. The pastor’s voice comes 
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to him out of the seeming darkness, 
literally pushing aside the dullness 
which has overtaken him. 

A young doctor called me one 
night to see a 22-year-old man dy- 
ing with Parkinson’s disease. I came 
into the room and introduced my- 
self to the dying man’s young wife 
sitting beside him and to his mother 
and his mother-in-law. The patient 
seemed to be unconscious, although 
the doctor had given him a stimu- 
lant to hold him until I came. 

I asked his wife if she thought he 
would like me to pray. She replied 
that she thought so. The patient 
had given no indication of being 
conscious of my entrance into the 
room to this point; but, when I 
finished my prayer, his eyes were 
open and staring at me. 

I-leaned near him and said dis- 
tinctly, “I’m the minister of the 
hospital. I’ve just had a prayer with 
you.” He struggled to say some- 
thing. His wife bent over him and 
listened to his words. She turned to 
me and said, “He says, “Thank 
you.” Prayer had penetrated his 
consciousness when other com- 
ments had not. 

When you speak to a seriously 
ill person, a dying person, speak dis- 
tinctly. When you pray, pray quiet- 
ly but clearly, permitting very brief 


pauses in your utterances as you 
wait . wait for the presence of 
God to be felt and to reclaim the at- 
tention of the suffering one from 
retreat into the subconscious. 

The pastor should remember that 
in his ministry to the dying, one call 
a week is not sufficient. Neither is 
a call every three days. In the clos- 
ing days, as death approaches, the 
pastor must call every day and 
sometimes two or three times a day 
toward the last. 

These calls will not be long. Five 
minutes a day is hardly sufficient to 
help a person maintain his poise 
under the impact of 24 hours of 
suffering, which may seem like 24 
days. Constant calling is essential. 

Give attention to the wife, the 
husband, the relatives, the nurse or 
doctor. These, too, carry an emo- 
tional load. The dying person 
draws from their emotions as he 
draws from yours. A hand clasp, a 
word of encouragement, a moment 
of conversation, help them too. 

It is the task of the pastor to help 
the dying person maintain his dig- 
nity and courage, to die with his 
face toward the future, not cring- 
ing. The human is created for a bet- 
ter role, and it is our privilege, our 
responsibility, to help him fulfill his 
role with courage. 


Aumicuty GOD, preserve us from all spiritual pride and the vainglory 
of temporal fame or name. Help us to call upon thy holy name in all our 


needs and wants. 


May we not forget thy holy name in the pain of con- 


science and in the hour of death. Grant that we in all our means, words and 


works may honor and praise thee alone. Amen. 


OCTOBER, 1957 


—MartTin LUTHER 





Preaching 


He Preaches 
to Broken Hearts 


A 


By JOHN BISHOP 


Leslie Weatherhead believes 
this is the most beautiful thing 
that can be said about any 
preacher: “He puts his arms 
around the whole congregation, 
and no one feels left out... .” 


V V HEN Leslie D. Weatherhead 
first began to preach at the age of 
17, he was so nervous that he 
twisted off the cord around the 
cushion on the pulpit desk. That 
was in 1910. Ironically, his text on 
that occasion was the great invita- 
tion, Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. 

His second sermon had the text: 
And they departed from the pres- 
ence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name. 


John Bishop is pastor of Simpson 
Memorial Methodist Church, Pater- 
son, N.]. He is British-born. 
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The first sermon was an expres- 
sion of the poetic side of this great 
preacher’s nature, while the second 
illustrated his conviction that re- 
ligion is an adventure. 

Young Weatherhead wanted to 
be a missionary. In 1916 he was sent 
to the Georgetown Church in 
Madras, oldest Wesleyan Church in 
India. Then he became a chaplain 
in the Indian army, and for two 
years served in Mesopotamia. 

In 1922 he returned to England. 
After three years at Oxford Road 
Church in Manchester, he went to 
Brunswick Church in Leeds, and 
there he began a happy and success- 
ful ministry which lasted for II 
years. 

While at Manchester, Dr. Weath- 
erhead became well known and in 
great demand as a preacher and 
lecturer. He authored ten books, 
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most of which became best sellers. 
Since 1936, he has been minister of 
City Temple, London, a Congrega- 
tional church that was completely 
destroyed by bombing. It is now 
being restored. 

Dr. Weatherhead is a preacher 
of the first order. His sermons have 
sound homiletical form, logical 
progression of thought, and illumi- 
nating illustrations. He is not an 
“orator” in the popular understand- 
ing of that term. As John Wesley 
did, Weatherhead provides plain 
truth for plain people, presented 
with genuine simplicity. He has a 
remarkable way of taking familiar 
incidents of Scripture and putting 
them in a new light. He is an ex- 
pert in the art of communicating 
the Gospel. 


His personality is a winsome and 
magnetic one. His voice is quiet 
except when he is roused by great 


feeling. His eyes fascinate the 
hearer and his facile hands play a 
great part in his delivery of a ser- 
mon. He speaks freely without 
manuscript, but only after he has 
written his sermon in full several 
times. With him the pulpit has al- 
ways come first. 

During the last war he described 
his pulpit work in an article, “Be- 
hind the Scenes,” that appeared in 
The City Temple Tidings. Here is 
what he said: 

“When people gather to worship 
and to listen, a minister must have 
a message fresh, timely, and, if topi- 
cal, yet also part of the eternal truth 
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about God. He must balance theo- 
logical teaching, evangelical appeal, 
and biblical exposition, and also try 
to interpret modern events in the 
light of God’s purposes. 

“He must know what is being 
said and done in the great world. 
He must read the important books 
—knowing first which they are. He 
must keep in touch with the move- 
ment of religious thought through- 
out the world. Above all, he must 
try to live so close to God that, hav- 
ing brooded on what men are say- 
ing and doing, he can go to his peo- 
ple and say “Thus saith the Lord.’ 

“Some who think preaching easy 
will not understand me when I say 
that the preparation of two sermons 
a Sunday might well be a full-time 
occupation. I can only tell them that 
before one Sunday is over I begin 
to prepare for the next. The Sun- 
day services are of great importance 
to me. My life revolves round them 
in a sense. I long to make them so 
beautiful and significant that no one 
can fail to be brought nearer to God 
by them.” 

Weatherhead has a remarkable 
ability to hide himself while he is 
preaching, so that God may speak 
to the people. He is fond of quoting 
the words which John Wesley wrote 
again and again, “I offered them 
Christ.” He thinks that nothing else 
should concern the preacher. If he 
is forgotten and Christ is magnified, 
the preacher has done his work 
well. 


When Leslie Weatherhead gave 
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the Lyman Beecher Lectures on 
preaching at Yale, he said: 

“Be relevant, be simple, and be 
loving. The most beautiful thing I 
ever heard said about a preacher 
was this: “Why is it that he has such 
power over people and why do they 
come so far to hear him?’ The an- 
swer was ‘He puts his arms around 
the whole congregation and no one 
feels left out.’” 

That is a true description of 
Weatherhead himself. He feels 
deeply for others, and longs to help 
them. He would gladly accept Von 
Hugel’s one-word definition of 
aring.” 


Christianity: “c 


Tue SECRET of this preacher’s 
power is that he cares for people. 
As was said of a great preacher in 
the last century, “He is a true priest, 
interpreting man’s deeper wants to 
themselves and so acting as their 
interpreter in declaring those deeper 
wants to Him who alone can pro- 
vide for them.” 

Like most men who are in the 
public eye, Dr. Weatherhead has 
had his share of criticism and mis- 
understanding. “Playing to the gal- 
lery” is the charge of some who 
have been jealous of his fame and 
position, and who have not known 
him personally. For all his popu- 
larity he has remained amazingly 
humble and unaffected. He is the 
most brotherly of men and is a 
great encourager of his brethren in 
the ministry. 
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He has much to say in defense of 
popular preaching. In the best sense, 
he believes, all preaching ought to 
aim at being popular, that is, at 
bringing the people into vital 
contact with Jesus Christ. 

“What else are we to preach for,” 
he asks, we do not win the 
people? I regard preaching as the 
highest of all the arts, and the work 
of trying to convey all that Christ 
can be to the human heart the 
greatest privilege which life offers.” 

His long years of personal dealing 
with people in his psychological 
clinic, with the assistance of doctors 
and psychiatrists, have given him an 
understanding of human _ nature 
that has been of the utmost value in 
his preaching. He never enters the 
pulpit without remembering that 
every congregation contains at least 
one broken heart. 

He is a true surgeon of the soul. 
He has had his own battles with 
sickness which have deepened his 
sympathies. His careful study of the 
Bible and his painstaking prepara- 
tion of his sermons is all to one end 
—that he may help people and, 
above all, introduce them to Jesus. 
His hope is that, through such a 
transforming friendship they may 
be made new creatures. 

In 1943 Weatherhead gave the 
charge at the ordination of one of 
the members of the City Temple in 
which he revealed some of his own 
methods. He said: “There should 
not be any of our people who can 
say ‘I work harder for things ma- 
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terial than my minister does for 
things that are spiritual.’ By 9 
o'clock in the morning a man ought 
to be in his study ready for hard 
work. 

In telling the young ordinand that 
he must get his message across, this 
preacher added: “I have myself 
written Out my sermons five or six 
times, and then preached them, and 
then gone home and written them 
out again because I felt that the 
matter could be put even more 
clearly without any possible chance 
of misunderstanding. 

“Remember that the people who 
come to listen to a sermon are peo- 
ple who want to be helped in the 

task of living. You must work hard 
beforehand to be simple when you 
preach. People vs not make the 
fellectual effort to follow an ar- 
gument that is vague and diffuse 
and unrelated to life. 


“My own ambition is so to preach 
that everybody in the congregation 
over 15 years of age and of average 
intellect, shall be able, not only to 
understand what I am _ talking 
about, but to receive my message. 
Make sure also that your message 
touches life at the points at which 
your hearers touch it.” 

Leslie Weatherhead is quite dif- 
ferent from the Scottish divine who 
was said to dive deeper into truth 
and come up drier than any man 
who had ever lived. He puts up 
signposts to guide the ordinary man 
and woman through the thickets of 
ecclesiastical unintelligibility and 
the jungle of theological mumbo- 
jumbo to what really matters in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. He has lit 
fires of hope in many a cold heart, 
and has helped many lonely folk to 
conquer their defeats, through the 
strength which Christ supplies. 


WHAT THE CHURCH IS NOT 


The Church is not another dinner club, useful as these clubs may be. 

The Church is not an ethical culture society, although Christianity is an ethical 
religion. Ethics without grace attempts to be good without God. 

The Church is not a reform organization, although failure to be concerned 
about reform is failure to be a Christian. A pulpit that is silent in the presence 
of social wrong, or a pew that never takes up the battle cry against evil, is 
certainly not representing the Christ. But social reform that is not rooted in 
individual regeneration or linked with it, has a precarious career. 

The Church is not an ecclesiastical organization. Religion must have organiza- 
tions to foster its life and communicate its truths and cherish its followers and 
win adherents to its faith. An institutionless religion would be a bodiless spirit, 
difficult even to imagine and wholly incapable of functioning effectively. 

But the Church, often called “the body of Christ,’ would be a body without 
spirit if it degenerated into an ecclesiastical institution concerned mainly about 
numbers and programs and statistics. 


—Albert E. Day in a sermon, ‘‘Blessed Be God.” 
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Christian Education 


By ELLA MAE CHARLTON 


Ella Mae Charlton is a member 
of the Noel Memorial Methodist 
Church, in Shreveport, La., where 
the library she describes is located. 


Third-year juniors are looking 
over some likely looking books as 
the librarian stands ready to help 
them make their selections. 


Orr CHURCH LIBRARY is 


14 years old. It has grown from 19 
volumes to nearly 4,000. Always 
devoted to service first, the li- 
brary has expanded in purpose 
along with growth in the number 
of books. 

Records show that in the early 
days about 100 books were checked 
from the library each month. Now 
it is not unusual for the number to 
exceed that on a single Sunday. And 
the reason is to be found in the 
careful purchasing of books. No 
volume is added simply for the pur- 
pose of lengthening the shelves. 
Each one must meet some need. 

The shelves now include books 
on worship, evangelism, prayer, psy- 
chology, religion, salvation, devo- 
tion, church history, stewardship, 
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Library 


faith, Bible dictionaries and com- 
mentaries, marriage and family 
problems, fiction, and other topics. 
There are also a children’s corner 
and youth shelves. 

If a church library is to be a part 
of the total church program, it must 
serve the various departments as 
well as the individual members. So, 
in our library, a worker from the 
children’s division of the church 
school is delegated to study the 
course to be taught the following 
quarter. She goes to the library to 
check the recommended books. If 
the books needed are not on the 
shelves, the librarian orders them, 
if possible. And they may be 
checked out on a quarterly basis if 
desired. They are of most help to 
church-school classes in this way, 
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These four primary boys and 
girls find a small book table 
handy. It was put in the library 
room especially for their reading 


use. 


Teen-agers find the library 
of Noel Methodist Church 
useful, too. There are some 
shelves especially for them. 





when not in demand elsewhere. 

Some adult classes have assistant 
librarians who are responsible for 
checking out books for their classes 
on Sunday morning. This encour- 
ages more reading and it also gives 
the assistants an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the li- 
brary. 

During vacation church school 
time, the library is a beehive of ac- 
tivity. Workers check out books by 
the dozen in preparation for the 
school. Boys and girls serve as “jun- 
ior librarians” and are responsible 
for books used in their departments. 

Memorial books are coming to 
have a significant place in our li- 
brary. When a memorial book 


offered, an appropriate card is sent 
to the family of the person in whose 


memory the book was purchased. 
Speci: il book plates are also used, 
giving the name of the 
honored and the doner. 
Actually, the library 
community as well as the congrega- 
tion. A woman who has been asked 
to talk to her garden club finds help 
A man who is speaking on 
hobbies draws on his church library 
for material. Another scheduled to 
talk to a civic group on “Alcohol” 
finds needed information here. 
Any church library needs promo- 
tion, and ours is no exception. New 


person 


serves the 


here. 


people are coming in. They do not 


know about the library. Others who 
are only passively interested need 
to acquire the “library habit.” 

The church bulletin has a valu- 
able means of publicizing the li- 
brary. From time to time new 
books, or books which the minister 
especially wants the congregation to 
read, are listed. The latest memorial 
additions are mentioned. Library 
days and hours are announced. 

In the beginning we had mimeo- 
graphed sheets listing all new books 
by subjects. Later, this was replaced 
by an attractive bulletin. Lists of 
books which library committee 
members think would be of special 
interest to various groups are sent 
to the different classes. There also 
have been book reviews and 
interesting displays on many oc- 
casions. 

In 1953, on its 
sary, the library was given the 
name, Annie T. Munday Library, 
honoring its founder. 

In 1956, a wall was taken out to 
include an additional room for the 
library. Brand new adjustable-type 
shelves, floor covering, and 
new furniture were among the im- 
provements. 


tenth anniver- 


new 


This expansion gives encourage- 
ment to faithful workers who can 
do a better job in less cramped con- 
ditions. It also permits the library 
to enlarge and extend its service. 


THERE is nothing quite so powerful as the simple speech of a 


man who is telling others what Christ has done for him. 


—BisHop Geratp Kennepy, Los Angeles 
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Church Administration 


Having studied church bulletins for 
years, this writer developed many 
new ideas on how to improve them. 


Church 
Bulletins 
and 


Parish Papers 


By WEBB B. GARRISON 


Keen interest in the 1956 Presi- 
dential election led to heavy voter 
registration in Tennessee. Two days 
before lists closed, lines at Davidson 
County Courthouse grew unusually 
long. 

After more than an hour of slow 
shufling forward, a young lady 
reached the desk. A clerk leaned 
forward and inquired, “Precinct, 
please.” 

“Precinct?” protested the startled 
citizen. “What do you mean? I 
want to get a free chest X ray!” 

X-ray lines, she was told, formed 
two corridors to the east. Not quite 
certain whether to be irritated with 


Webb B. Garrison is president of 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 
This article is adapted from his new 
book, Improve Your Church Bulle- 


tins (Fleming H. Revell, $2.00). 
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the county or with herself, the lady 
stalked off muttering under her 
breath about standing in the wrong 
line since two-thirty. 

Publishers of church periodicals, 
whatever their type, can learn from 
the X-ray seeker. Patience and zeal 
are admirable—but may be all but 
futile unless directed toward the 
proper goal. No amount of work 
on church bulletins or parish papers 
will make them effective unless 
labor is skillfully channeled. 

As a long step toward better pub- 
lications, it will be helpful to con- 
sider two sets of related questions. 
First, the individual or group re- 
sponsible for preparing a bulletin 
or news sheet will do well to ask, 
“What are the major goals of this 
publication?” Try to be as specific 
as possible in arriving at answers. 
In the case of the bulletin, one 
obvious goal is likely to be guidance 
of the congregation in worship. 
This was the chief function of the 
earliest bulletins. 

Another goal often stressed is that 
of spreading information about 
events in the life of the church. 
Here, the parish paper may be quite 
different from the bulletin in major 
purposes—and hence in emphasis, 
content, and actual method of dis- 
tribution. 

Many pastors and church secre- 
taries attempt to make a single pub- 
lication serve as both a Sunday- 
morning bulletin and as a news 
sheet, or miniature parish paper. 
Sometimes copies are sent to mem- 
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bers by mail, then handed out at 
the church door on the following 
Sunday. Such a practice should be 
examined with care; perhaps there 
is a limit to the number of major 
goals that can be served by one pub- 
lication. Because repetition may re- 
duce attention value, constituents 
may have little or no interest in a 
church-door piece that is identical 
with one already received at home. 

Clear listing of a limited number 
of goals will help in the effort to 
make each publication do a specific 
job well. Perhaps a particular parish 
does not actually need a direct-mail 
program. News, features, and wor- 
ship material can be included in 
the Sunday bulletin. Another parish 
may need to limit functions of the 


bulletin and publish a news and fea- 


ture sheet for mail distribution. 
Analysis of goals will lead to real- 
istic decisions about how many pub- 
lications are needed in a particular 
case, and what jobs each can be ex- 
pected to perform. 

Quite different factors are in- 
volved in seeking answers to ques- 
tions that cluster around a second 
problem: “What is the audience of 
this publication?” Is the church 
bulletin issued for members only? 
If so, is it to be read by adults only, 
or should it offer something for 
children and youth? Are prospec- 
tive members on the mailing list? 
If so, does the paper have sparkle 
enough to command attention of 
persons who cannot be expected to 
read it out of loyalty alone? 
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In the case of a weekly sheet that 
is handed to worshipers as they en- 
ter the sanctuary, the audience js 
clear: those persons who attend 
services. Still, nagging questions 
may remain. Shall the minister in- 
clude routine announcements in the 
bulletin—or make them from the 
pulpit? In a bid for emphasis shall 
announcements be made in print, 
then repeated orally? Or is repeti- 
tion of this kind likely to bore 
readers and listeners? 

Perhaps decision about announce- 
ments will be affected by need to 
save time or reduce interruptions in 
the worship service. If most or all 
announcements are usually dis- 
tributed only in printed form, 100 
per cent readership is highly de- 
sirable. 

Fresh, vivid features will help 
build such readership. Editors of 
mass circulation magazines rely 
heavily on material of this type. 
Brief anecdotes and quotations help 
pull readers into the pages of such 
publications as Reader’s Digest, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Coronet, 
Saturday Evening Post, Redbook, 
Good Housekeeping, and many 
others. Notice that a typical issue of 
one of these magazines includes 
two kinds of short features. Some of 
them are primarily verbal, though 
they are often accompanied by 
drawings. Others, such as cartoons, 
may be described as art forms that 
are accompanied by a few words. 

In general, editors of church bul- 
letins and parish papers have neg- 
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lected the opportunities that are 
provided by skillful use of short 
features. For the most part, rather 
somber verse is used to fill out those 
portions of pages not needed for 
the order of worship and announce- 
ments. Without becoming an imi- 
tator, it is possible to take a cue 
from policies of distinguished edi- 
tors. By process of trial and error, 
dealing with vast groups of readers, 
they have found that certain types 
of short features are especially in- 
teresting. Anecdotes, cartoons, epi- 
grams, vivid quotations, and short 
pieces about strange facts are high 
on the list of “editorial wants.” 

Humor is especially effective in 
building interest. But like every 
other aid, it must be used with skill. 
Study of a cross section of church 
bulletins indicates that many edi- 
tors either neglect humor entirely 
or rely upon outmoded jokes of the 
“He said, she said” variety. This 
volume includes substantially more 
humor than might be expected from 
a survey of other books of its type. 

Some persons will prefer that 
anecdotes in the bulletin be used to 
illustrate and drive home a point 
in the sermon of the week. Other 
readers will frankly state their en- 
joyment of a regular humorous fea- 
ture, Just as millions of persons turn 
in their newspapers to find “Dennis 
the Menace,” so members of a con- 
gregation may come to expect a 
chuckle from “Out of the Mouths of 
Babes.” 

It is not enough to take a few 
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steps toward better publications, 
then settle down again. To keep a 
bulletin or parish paper vigorous 
and effective, greatly talked about 
in the community, these questions 
should be considered at least once 
a year: What are the major goals 
sought through the columns of this 
publication? Is it doing a few things 
well, or attempting to do so many 
things that none are clearly de- 
fined? To what audience is it ad- 
dressed? How effectively does it 
bid for attention of readers? Does it 
lead them to turn to it eagerly and 
expectantly? What experimental 
changes should be launched in the 
next 12 months? 


READY-MADE BULLETINS 


FOR some years now, Abingdon 
Press has been publishing church 
bulletins for each Sunday in the 
year. The total circulation has grown 
to more than 1,500,000. 

As | see it, these bulletins, with a 
two-color picture on the first page 
and a message from one of the 
church’s boards on the fourth page, 
offers an effective means of tying 
the local church with the world-wide 
Church. Special days have four 
colors. 

The messages are not promotional, 
but devotional. Pictures are the kind 
that lead directly into the worship 
experience that is outlined on the 
two center pages that each pastor 
produces on his own mimeograph 
machine. Announcements are in- 
cluded. 

| like especially the opportunity 
that this offers for variety from Sun- 
day to Sunday, a definite advantage 
over the bulletin produced locally. 

—WesB GARRISON 








Pastor's Study 


Our Ecumenical Task 


in the Light of History 


By W. A. VISSER *T HOOFT 


(Condensed from the recent inaugural John 


Knox House Lecture, Geneva, Switzerland.) 


FKacw GENERATION has its 
specific task. That is true in the 
ecumenical movement as it is in 
other realms. Sometimes these tasks 
are performed unconsciously, and 
we are used for a purpose which we 
do not understand. Even if we think 
that we know what task has been 
assigned to us, we cannot be quite 
sure that we are right; for the ways 
of God's working are mysterious. .. . 

So we will begin by an all-too- 
short description ‘al three main ap- 
proaches to the ecumenical problem, 
three different ways of reconstitut- 
ing the unity of the Christian 
Church. Curiously enough, not one 
of these three can be identified with 
any particular confession; they are 
all three transconfessional as well as 
international. 


A. Visser ’T Hooft, Dutch Re- 
formed minister, is general secretary 
of the World Council of Churches. 
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The first of these streams of ecu- 
menical thinking is the Erasmian. 
We use the name because the main 
ideas with which we are concerned 
formulated by 


have first been 
Erasmus. 

a) Church unity is possible and 
only possible on the basis of com- 
mon agreement concerning a few 
necessary and fundamental points 
of doctrine. It follows that: 

b) the short credal formulations 
of the early Church are to be pre- 
ferred, especially the Apostles 
Creed, and new formulations con- 
cerning controversial points should 
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There is still much talk about 
unity as if it were a thing 
to be invented and organized 
by ourselves without God. 


be avoided. In all nonessentials 
there should be great freedom; no 
attempt should be made to impose 
detailed confessions of faith. 

As early as the year 1519, Erasmus 
wrote to a Bohemian nobleman that 
the breach caused by the Reforma- 
tion could be healed, if the tendency 
to define all points of faith could be 
checked and if the Church would 
demand assent to things 
alone which are clearly expressed 
in the Holy Scriptures or without 
which we see no way to arrive at 
salvation.” 

This thought was to have a tre- 
mendous echo in the following cen- 
turies. Cassander used it in his ef- 
forts for peace in the second half 
of the 16th. Franciscus Junius, pro- 
fessor in Leiden, was also the first 
to use the phrase “fundamental 
articles.” He says that those who 
hold to the Scriptures and to the 
fundamental articles must be con- 
sidered belong to the Church, 
even if their faith is not very definite 
in other points. In the second part 
of the 18th and in the 19th century, 


“those 
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the expression “fundamental arti- 
cles” became unpopular. 

When Bishop Headlam proposed 
at the Lausanne conference in 1927 
to make the creed of Chalcedon, to- 
gether with the Bible, the one and 
only basis for unity and argued that 
the making of the many confessions 
at the time of the Reformation had 
led to a catastrophe, this seemed to 
be a late echo of Erasmus’ teaching. 
A much more radical representative 
of the same tendency was Adolph 
von Harnack who maintained that 
the Gospel was much simpler than 
the churches would have it; for 
the Father alone, not the Son, be- 
longed in that Gospel. 

Thus the Erasmian simplification 
seemed to lead ultimately to a unity 
which would include all who be- 
lieved in the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of men. 

The second stream of ecumenical 
thinking can be described as the 
church-centered one. Its concern is 

. with God’s design in calling his 
people. 

a) The design ot God is to gather 
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a people which is his own people 
and exists to glorify him: This 
Church of God which is at the same 
time the Body of Christ is by its 
very nature a single, united com- 
munity. It follows that: 

b) it is the task of the faithful to 
manifest that given unity in the 
world, and that 

c) this unity is that in which the 
faith is taught and believed in its 
wholeness and fullness. 

In all periods of the history of 
the Church there have been men 
who have stood for this high doc- 
trine of the Church. 

In fact, at the time of the Refor- 
mation the real tragedy was that for 
Luther, Calvin, and Cranmer, as 
well as for their Roman Catholic 
opponents, this uniqueness and 


givenness of the Church were indis- 
putable. It was only in the 17th cen- 
tury that the notion of the Church 
as “a voluntary society of men, join- 


ing themselves of their own 
accord” for the sake of the “effec- 
tual salvation of their souls,” found 
wide acceptance. 

Among the defenders of the pri- 
macy of the Church over against 
the individual believer, we find 
spokesmen of many different con- 
fessions. Richard Hooker compared 
the many churches to the many seas 
which form one great ocean. 

Among the Lutherans, Vilmar 
taught that the hour of the Church 
had arrived: that particular period 
of history in which the nature and 
unity of the Church were to be 
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manifested. Among the Reformed, 
Gunning in Holland made the un. 
popular statement that Protestants 
should be grateful to Rome for re- 
minding them that unity belongs to 
the essence of the Church. 

Among the Congregationalists, 
Forsyth became the pioneer of a 
new understanding of the place of 
the Church in the Christian faith, 
And when the Russian Orthodox 
emigration began to make itself 
heard in the West, after the first 
world war, it was their awareness 
of the sobornost of the Church as 
an integrated wholeness which 
made the deepest impression on 
Western Christians. 

But the most decisive develop- 
ment took place in the realm of bib- 
lical scholarship. The generation of 
scholars whose works were pub- 
lished after the first world war 
abandoned the view of their prede- 
cessors that the Church was to be 
understood as a religious associa- 
tion built up from below and re- 
discovered the Church as the crea- 
tion of God, as his people. There 
emerged a new consensus in the 
elaboration of which scholars of 
many confessions and _ churches 
worked together. This new church 
consciousness played a considerable 
role in the creation of the World 
Council of Churches in the 20th 
century. 

With the third stream of ecu- 
menical thought we enter into a 
different atmosphere. While the 
central concept of the Erasmians is 
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assent to doctrine and the central 
concept of the second tradition is 
the Church, the Pietists are con- 
cerned with the Christian life: 

a) Christianity is first of all an 
individual experience and a life; all 
Christians who are truly saved be- 
long together whatever their church 
allegiance. It follows that: 

b) Church and doctrine are only 
relevant insofar as they contribute 
to individual conversion and that 

c) every Christian is called to par- 
ticipate in the common task of evan- 
gelism and mission. 

Though the name “Pietism” arose 
in Germany at the time of Spener, 
the Pietist movement had its roots 
in England and Holland. Men such 
as William Perkins, Joseph Hall, 
and Lewis Bailey not only laid the 
foundation for the Puritan move- 
ment in England but exerted a deep 
inluence on the Continent. 

Similarly, the father of German 
Pietism, Philipp Jakob Spener, who 
believed that the 16th century ref- 
ormation of doctrine should be fol- 
lowed by a reformation of Piety, 
declared: “The Lord Jesus would 
be a poor King indeed, if he had 
no other companions for his realm 
of grace than those who live within 
the narrow limits of the so-called 
Lutheran Church.” 

Not many years later the Mora- 
vian Brotherhood was organized by 
Zinzendorf. From the very start its 
ideal was to be a leaven of vital 
piety in all churches and so to unify 
them, as it were, from below. 
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Later in the 19th century, the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance be- 
came the spokesman for this con- 
cept of unity. It regarded itself as a 
“voluntary union of individual 
Christians of different churches,” 
and considered the discussion of 
church union as being alien to its 
purposes. Thus it stood in fact for 
unity in spite of the division of the 
churches. 

It was also in this atmosphere 
that the YMCA was born. Simi- 
larly, the Student Christian Move- 
ments arose in the time of the re- 
vivals of the later part of the 
century. John R. Mott was a repre- 
sentative of this current of ecumeni- 
cal thought and life. 


+ 
N OW the question arises, what 
significance have these three ap- 
proaches to the problem of Chris- 
tian unity today? Is it our task to 
use all three of them, or should we 
select one of the three? My answer 
to this question is that the first tra- 
dition—the Erasmian—has outlived 
its usefulness but that the two others 
are still relevant for us. 

The very fact that in the World 
Council so many churches are 
linked together by a common ac- 
ceptance of the “basis,” that is the 
acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as 
God and Savior, confirms the 
truth defended by the Erasmians 
that the fundamental content of the 
faith has the power to unite us all. 

The whole history of the ecu- 
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menical movement shows that it is 
not by a process of reduction, not 
by turning the clock back, that real 
unity between churches is achieved. 
There is in the theory of the Eras- 
mians too little respect for the great 
decisions which the churches have 
taken in their history. 

Thus it would seem that the Eras- 
mian tradition has fulfilled its role. 
It is therefore not surprising that it 
has lost much of its force and is not 
strongly represented in the ecumeni- 
cal conversation of our time. 

But the other two traditions are 
very much alive and still have a mis- 
sion to perform. It is quite clear that 
the tradition which makes the 
Church central is of decisive im- 
portance in our present situation. 
The so-called “rediscovery of the 
Church” has not yet penetrated 
deeply in the life of our churches. 
There is still a great deal of purely 
secular thinking about the Church. 

The insight that the Church by 
its very nature belongs to God and 
that in its message and method it 
dare not follow the ways of the 
world does not dominate the life of 
our congregations. If it did, our 
church meetings would not be so 
distressingly similar to gatherings 
of secular bodies. 

Again, it has not yet become an 
all-pervading existential reality for 
all of us that, as Evanston put it, 
“from the beginning, the Church 
has been given an indissoluble unity 
in Christ by reason of his self-iden- 
tification with his people.” There is 
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still a great deal of talk about unity 
as if it were a thing to be invented 
and organized by ourselves. 

At the same time the tradition 
that we called Pietism has still an 
important message for us. Its his- 
toric mission is to remind _ the 
Church of the simple truth that the 
Gospel begins with a call to repent- 
that is, “turning 
returning to the Lord. 


ance, metanota, 


around,” 
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| HEsE two traditions of ecu- 
ical thought and life need each 
other. The task of our generation 
is to seek to achieve their integra- 
tion, so that they may correct and 
strengthen each other. 

For the Church-centered ap- 
proach by itself can easily lead toa 
sterile clericalism in which the 
truth of the God-given Una Sancta 
becomes an excuse for institutional 
egocentricity and __ self-adoration. 
The Church needs to be reminded 
that it exists to serve, that its way is 
the way of the cross, the way of self- 
giving, not of self-assertion. 

It needs to heed the 
which comes from those whose con- 
cern is with the world outside the 
churches and who seeks to break 
down the isolation from the world 
which the Church has too easily ac- 
cepted or even created for itself. 

Our World Council of Churches 
needs to hear the voice of the fron- 
tiersman whose dominating preoc- 
cupation is not with the churches as 
institutions, but with the transmis- 


critique 
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sion of the Gospel to the masses 
which have no shepherd. 

Similarly, the Pietist approach 
needs the correction of the church- 
centered tradition. By itself it can 
easily degenerate into a man-cen- 
tered individualism. With its con- 
centration on the undoubtedly bib- 
lical call to evangelism, it can easily 
forget that other central biblical 
concept of the Church as the visible 
manifestation of God’s work in his- 
tory. 

We can say—and say it gratefully 
—that a beginning has been made 
in the great task to integrate these 
two traditions. The missionary and 
evangelistic movements have _be- 
come more conscious of the 
abiding relevance of the Church. 
Especially since the Madras-Tam- 
baram Conference of 1938, the ori- 
entation of missionary thinking has 
been toward the planting of more 
churches. And _ the _ so-called 
younger churches have in many 
cases shown a deep understanding 
of the truth that the unity of the 
Church is an indispensable part of 
the message and mission of the 
Church. 

At the same time many churches 

. have begun to realize that mis- 
sion and evangelism belong to the 
central function of the Church it- 
self. The drawing together of the 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council 
and the discussions in recent years 
on “mission and unity” are further 
signs of a widespread realization 
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that the time has come to bring the 
two approaches so closely together 
that they will appear as two aspects 


of one and the 
mandate. 

We must, however, realize that 
all this is only a beginning. Radical 
changes in thought and structure 
will have to take place before our 
churches will again be truly respon- 
sive to the divine call. 

Similarly, we have not yet gone 
very far in shaping missionary and 
evangelistic policy in such a way 
that it leads in fact to the upbuild- 
ing of the Una Sancta. This be- 
comes particularly clear when we 
consider how little common strat- 
egy, how little real common think- 
ing and planning there is today in 
relation to the overwhelming tasks 
which confront today’s Christian 
Church in so many parts of the 
world. 

A far more determined onslaught 
must yet be made against our bad 
traditions of individualism and iso- 
lationism before we can really begin 
to say that we have understood 
the relation between mission and 
unity. 

A great and difficult assignment 
has been given to our generation. 
It is first of all spiritual assignment. 
The organizational problems such 
as that of the relation of the inter- 
national Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches will 
take care of themselves, once we 
have found the right spiritual atti- 
tude to mission and unity. 


same God-given 
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Preaching 


The Dramatic 
Monologue 


Sermon 


For THE alert minister who is 
seeking variety in his preaching, 
there is a type of sermon which is 
becoming increasingly popular. 
And it is not difficult to use. 

The dramatic monologue sermon 
is one in which a biblical character 
speaks in the first person through- 
out the length of the entire sermon 
that is being given. 

Suppose, for example, that the 
character to be portrayed is Simon 
Peter. Prior to the time for the mes- 
sage, the minister announces that 
the people are to hear the Apostle 
Peter, in person, relate the story of 
his life. The congregation is invited 
to use their imaginations. Soon 
they will be listening to Peter 
rather than to their minister. 

Following the reading of the text 

Gilbert Ramsey is pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Pooler, Ga. 
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Here are four strong reasons 
why the monologue sermon 


is becoming more popular, 


By GILBERT RAMSEY 


or the scriptural background, the 
preacher plunges directly into the 
message, using the personal pro- 
noun “I” throughout the narration 
as though Peter were speaking. 

This kind of sermon has certain 
advantages that lead us to wonder 
why it has received such scant notice 
in homiletical treatises. Let us look 
at some of these advantages. 

1. The dramatic monologue ser- 
mon ts different without being sen- 
sational. It is especially adapted for 
use in a series where a number of 
personalities are used. For instance, 
there is hardly a congregation which 
has not heard one or more series of 
sermons on the “personalities of the 
passion.” But this same material 
that has been used time and again 
can be given a freshness and origin- 
ality by being cast into this particu- 
lar form. Instead of preaching about 
Pontius Pilate, allow Pilate to tell 
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his own story and watch how con- 
gregational interest mounts as they 
imagine him speaking. 

2. This leads us to note a second 
advantage of this type of sermon: 
it will create and sustain a high level 
of interest. Clearly, the discerning 
preacher has noted how listener in- 
terest increases when he uses an il- 
lustration from his own personal 
experience. It is as if the little pro- 
noun “I” has magical powers to 
attract wandering attention. 

In the dramatic monologue ser- 
mon, we have a vehicle through 
which this psychological fact can 
be used to a maximum degree. For 
throughout the entire sermon, the 
personal pronoun can be legiti- 
mately used and the effect upon the 
congregation is that of hearing 
someone relate his own experience 
to them. 

3. The dramatic monologue ser- 
mon is a form of witnessing, and 
we all realize that this is preaching 
at its best. Through this kind of 


sermon biblical characters, both bad 


Work and Worship 


THE only service of God is the 
service of man, through whom he 
comes near to us . . . They call 


the hour of worship a ‘“‘service,”’ 


but divine service begins when we 
go back to our work again, and 
the one can only be a preparation 
for the other. 


—LesLige WEATHERHEAD 
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and good, are allowed to relate their 
own experience. They thus become 
a witness to the congregation. 

It is one thing for the preacher to 
say that Peter’s denial of Jesus 
brought remorse to Peter. It is quite 
another thing, and usually twice as 
convincing, for Peter himself to de- 
scribe the pangs of remorse that 
accompanied his denial! Let the 
preacher who has never preached 
this kind of sermon try it and he 
will see immediately the distinction 
and will realize how powerful this 
type of witnessing can be. 

4. One further advantage of this 
sermon should be noted: it sharpens 
the preacher’s imaginative faculties. 
Before a preacher can effectively 
portray a biblical character, he must 
have thought his way into the life 
of that person. This will send him 
to his Bible and commentaries in 
search of background material. It 
will force him to a careful exami- 
nation of the motives and actions 
of the person he seeks to depict. He 
must live with the man long enough 
that, when he arises to preach on 
Sunday morning, he is no longer 
the Rev. Dr. John Jones, but in a 
real sense is that person whom he 
seeks to portray. 

All of this requires sympathetic 
understanding and a vivid imagi- 
nation—two gifts that it would pay 
every preacher to cultivate. Only 
then would we be following in the 
footsteps of the master preacher 
who “knew what was in the heart 
of man.” 
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Pastoral Care 


Counselor 
at Werk 


Mrs. H. told the chaplain 
she did not want to 
become a mother again. 


Ar 10:15 a.m. on Tuesday, the 
chaplain went to visit Mrs. Mary 
H. in room 347 who had become a 
mother for the fourth time at 3:17, 
the morning before. Recognizing 
the cross he wore in the lapel of his 
coat as he appeared at the door, she 
said, “Come in.” (The chaplain was 
serving in this role for only a week, 
which limited his effectiveness.) 

Chaplain. 1 am Chaplain P. I 
have come to call on you. 

Mrs. H. Thank you. I am glad 
you have come. I would ask you to 
sit down but they needed the chairs 
in another room. (The patient was 
neatly in bed and was concerned 
about hostess duties at the same 
time. This tells us something about 
her.) 

Chaplain. Yes. The nurse told 
me that you have become the 
mother of a baby boy. 

Mrs. H. That’s right. But this is 
not my first experience. 

Chaplain. How many times be- 
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fore this have you been a mother? 

Mrs. H. Three. Two girls and a 
boy—and this one.is a boy. I have 
two each now. The girls are older 
than the boys. I mean the first child 
was a girl; the second a boy; the 
third was a girl and the fourth a 
boy. We have been married eight 
years. Our oldest child is seven, and 
there has been one every two years 
since. (The patient wanted to talk, 
but it seemed that something 
bothered her. At this point there 
was a turn in the conversation rel- 
ative to emotions revealed in Mrs. 
H.'s face and voice.) 

Chaplain. How are things going? 
(This approach was used to en- 
courage her to talk as she desired.) 

Mrs. H. Well, I never felt better 
this close after the birth of a baby 
before. So, physically I feel good, 
but—(She shook her head during 
the pause). 

Chaplain. You were going to say 
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something else? (Jt was evident 
that the patient needed encourage- 
ment.) Go ahead. You may feel 
better if you talk about it. 

Mrs. H.1 don’t know what will 
happen when I get home. I am not 
afraid, but I wish I could do some- 
thing about some things that | 
don’t seem able to control. 

Chaplain. You need help with 
something? What is it? 

Mrs. H. 1 don’t want any more 
children. And I wish I could do 
something about it. You see I am 
yet a young woman—32. My hus- 
band is three years older than I. 
The thing about it is that both of 
us like sex (1¢ was difficult for the 
patient to say this), and the larger 
the family the more it costs to live. 

Chaplain. The mutual desire 
both of you have for sex seems to 
indicate that you have a good mar- 
riage. As to the practice of birth 
control, you should seek profession- 
al help—a doctor. He would be in 
a position to advise you and help 
you in the achievement of your 
goal. Have you talked with your 
husband about this? 

Mrs. H. Yes. When our third 
child was born we talked about it. 
And tried what people told us—but 
you see I’m back here. (There fol- 
lowed a report in some detail of 
what had been done, the persons 
from whom advice had been 
sought, and the conflict between 
their desire to gratify their physical 
need for sex and the resulting out- 
come). Will you talk with us to- 
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gether about this—tell my husband 
what you told me? I feel hopeful 
now. 

Chaplain. 1 will talk with your 
husband if he would like me to. 

Mrs. H. He can only come in in 
the evenings. I will tell him about 
your visit this evening, and if you 
will stop by tomorrow morning | 
will report what he says 

(Mrs. H. followed through and 
her husband consented. We met. 
They were in agreement and shared 
the same feelings about limiting 
their family size.) 

Chaplain. Would you like to tell 
me more about this matter? 

Mrs. H.1 think we have accepted 
the continued increase of our fam- 
ily as the will of God for us. But 
now I wonder if we would have 
accepted what we could not under- 
stand and were helpless to control, 
if we had known to see a doctor 
rather than follow the advice of 
some married people. We wanted 
sex without children. 

Chaplain. And 
how do you feel? 

Both. Don’t people blame God 
for a lot of their own ignorance? 
(Pause) Maybe there’s something 
else, in addition to seeing the doc- 
tor, we can do. (The couple gets 
insight.) 

Chaplain. Yes. 

Mr. H. We never restrained our 
desires. We do what we feel like 
doing. 

Chaplain. And now you think 
your sex desire might be expressed 
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now—( pause) 


less often? How would you do 
this? (Both looked puzzled for a 
moment as if waiting for the other 
to speak.) 

Mrs. H. We could find some- 
thing else to do. (Mr. H. agreed), 
but I don’t know what to do. What 
do you suggest? 

(Here we talked about their in- 
terests, activities outside the home, 
in church, and other social activ- 
ities at home. It was suggested that 
perhaps a more active relationship 
with the children might be of help. 
When the mother was seen six 
weeks later she reported that the 
new life was gratifying, she was en- 
joying her family more than be- 
fore, and that she was following 
through birth control methods with 
a physician. 


PASTOR’S COMMENTS 


The experience of love through 
sex can result in a conflict of the 
participants’ purposes. Each of the 
marital partners was dependent on 
the other while desiring secretly 
more independence and less sex. I 
tried to be sensitive to the needs 
of these persons and to help them. 

If there did not develop mastery 
of sex gratification for this couple, 
their marriage could suffer. The 
strong bond of co-operation and 
mutuality between them was im- 
portant. 

Neither person dared risk the re- 
sponsibility for changing a seem- 
ingly changeless relationship be- 
tween them by introducing the 
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subject of widening their social 
contacts. With the chaplain, they 
felt free to explore this. He shared 
leadership of the interview and re- 
sponded to all their questions. 


CONSULTANTS’ COMMENTS 


THE CHAPLAIN established a 
good relationship with the young 
mother, for she felt free to get to 
the matter of her concern. In due 
time the husband was included in 
the process, and the chaplain sup- 
ported them in their feeling that 
four children were enough for them 
to support. 

All of the conversations are not 
recorded, of course, but I conclude, 
from what we read here and from 
the suggestions the chaplain makes 
about their becoming interested in 
more activities, that he did not try 
to help the couple come to greater 
insight into the full significance of 
the physical expression of their 
love. The implication here is that 
it should be looked upon as a sign 
of weakness. 

When two people are one in 
spirit, their bodies seek union as an 
outer sign of this spiritual union. 
This seems to be a part of the Cre- 
ator’s great wisdom. Love after the 
flesh has great meaning; for two 
people to find fulfillment in this 
relationship is very important. 

This couple apparently did know 
satisfaction, and it would be essen- 
tial to their happiness for them to 
continue to believe in it, since they 
had the capacity to bear witness 
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of their love often, to enjoy and ap- 
preciate it. 

The feeling on the part of the 
chaplain apparently was that they 
needed to “achieve m mastery of sex 
gratification.” If there was an indi- 
cation that this was true, simply 
telling them to participate in more 
outside activities would not solve 
the problems that were making 
either the wife or the husband over- 
ly dependent upon the other. It 
would have taken a much longer 
counseling process to help the 
couple become aware of some of the 
reasons for their great need for 
making love. 

There may have been some 
underlying anxiety which caused 
one or the other to need frequent 
witnesses of affection in order to 
provide the security and proof that 
he or she was really loved. 

It is good for the couple to de- 
velop sideline activities, but these 
activities should not become an es- 
cape from their intimate life which 
could build up barriers between the 
young husband and his wife. There 
is no substitute for the closeness 
they know with each other, and 
for them to grow apart in this area 
might cause serious difficulties. The 
undertones in the chaplain’s feel- 
ings could create conflict if this 
couple came to think of sex as un- 
worthy or unwholesome. 

The chaplain referred the couple 
toa doctor, but there is no indica- 
tion that he himself conferred with 
the doctor. In counseling, the re- 
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ligious counselor has his field and 
the doctor has his, but there are 
times when they need to confer. 
The counselor often has points of 
view and insight which the medical 
man does not have. He often is 
more skillful and has more oppor- 
tunity to get background informa- 
tion, to penetrate into thoughts 
and feelings, than the physician. 

In this situation, having dis 
covered why this couple felt four 
children were enough, the chaplain 
could have talked with the doctor 
to be sure that he understood the 
feelings of the husband and wife. 
Such knowledge might have been 
valuable to the doctor in counsel 
ing with the couple on conception 
and birth control. 

If this couple could have been 
assured that there would no longet 
be any worry in regard to pregnancy 
and had chosen this way, it would 
have then been the chaplain’s op 
portunity to support and sustain 
them in this decision. 

—Roy A. Burknart, pastor, First 

Community Church, Columbus 


Ohio. 


IT APPEARS that the couple 
counseled here got real help with 
a serious problem. 

There are several elements, how- 
ever, which show up in this coun- 
seling situation which raise serious 
questions. 

First, the clergyman seems to feel 
that his effectiveness was limited be 
cause he was chaplain only for the 
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week. Since many hospitals receive 
chaplaincy service on this basis, it 
would be helpful to find out why 
he feels this is so. 

Does he mean that this woman 
and her husband are in need of long- 
term pastoral care? Are they mem- 
bers of another parish? If so, should 
he not have taken some steps to put 
her in touch with her own pastor, if 
this seemed desirable? 

Or did he mean that because 
another man would be the chaplain 
the following week he could not 
continue to see her either in the 
hospital or out? It would seem 
that, once a meaningful relation 
is opened in such a_ situation, 
it should be understood that it 


could be followed through as long 


us it was not possible or desirable to 
make a referral. 

Second, and much more serious, 
this pastor seems to reveal an un- 
conscious negative attitude toward 
sexual gratification per se. 

I get the feeling that he jumps to 
the opportunity to encourage them 
to indulge in sexual intercourse less 
often and to sublimate their mutual 
desire in “higher” interests so their 
marriage could be cemented on a 
loftier plane. He holds that they 
have “to develop mastery of sex 
gratification” or “for this couple 
their marriage would suffer.” 

It is entirely possible that they felt 
some guilt over their enjoyment of 
the sexual relation. Is not the real 
problem here to help this couple 
think through their ambivalent at- 
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titudes toward their sexual desire 
rather than to reinforce a latent pu- 
ritanical notion that pleasure in sex, 
is inherently sinful? 

It may have been true that this 
couple needed encouragement to 
widen the scope of their interests 
and to find more mutual interests, 
But why does “widening the scope 
and variety of their interpersonal 
relations” depend upon restricting 
the frequency of sexual intercourse? 
It seems to be quite possible that by 
interposing an element of deliber- 
ate reserve and mutual frustration 
into this marriage he is weakening 
rather than strengthening it. 

The pastor also seemed to feel 
that this mutual pleasure in sex 
made the partners too dependent 
upon each other and that each one 
secretly wished for more independ- 
ence and less sex. He gives no evi- 
dence of this in his report. He seems 
to have confused genuine interde- 
pendence with dependence, and 
then to have assumed that depend- 
ence is a bad thing. 

While this pastor is to be com- 
mended for being the kind of per- 
son a couple could talk to, and for 
having the insight and knowledge 
to direct them to competent au- 
thorities for help in planning their 
parenthood, his report of this situa- 
tion seems to reveal the need for 
further analysis of his own attitudes 
toward sex and toward dependence. 
—Paur B. Maves, professor of re- 

ligious education, Drew Univer- 

sity Theological Seminary. 
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Pastor’s Study 


The Protestant Idea in History 


The Protestant viewpoint was not an in- 


By F. J. YETTER 


vention of the 16th century. It was the 


recovery of a principle that had deep roots. 


One OF THE first of the in- 
sights we get when we study the 
Scriptures, especially of the Old 
Testament, is that God is the God 
of history. Since this is true, it seems 
strange that our theological discus- 
sions put so little emphasis on his- 
tory. 

There is a sense in which truth is 
not truth until it is truth for me. 
But whatever the philosophers have 
suid about “reality” and the “thing 
in itself,” surely there is something 
in history and in the universe gen- 
erally which corresponds to my 
own experience. The experience 
that has come to me has come to 
others before me, and it will come 
to others after me. 

Not only is there something in 
history that corresponds to my ex- 
perience. There is a sense in which 
the experience of history is my ex- 
perience. Whether I know it or not, 
[ am thinking the thoughts of 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, of 
_F. ]. Yetter, pastor of the Method- 
ist Church in Irvington, N.]., is cur- 
rently president of the Irvington Min- 
islerium. 
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Amos and Paul and Augustine. 
The thinking of these men and of 
hundreds of others, including Jesus 
Christ himself, has become part and 
parcel of my intellectual and spir- 
itual heritage. 

It follows, of course, that some of 
the movements that we call mod- 
ern have beginnings that reach back 
to antiquity. Aristotle, for example, 
had a philosophical “realism” that 
became the basis of modern science. 
And what has been named Protes- 
tantism has roots that go far back 
into history. Certainly its begin- 
nings antedate 1517, when Martin 
Luther nailed his theses to the door 
of the church at Wittenberg. 

If we do not find the deep roots 
of Protestantism in history it it be- 
cause we are looking for such con- 
ventional expressions as “justifica- 
tion by faith” and “the priesthood 
of all believers.” We need some- 
times to forget these well-known 
phrases and to try rather to visual- 
ize the ideas for which they stand. 

Even if we cannot find these 
particular ideas—or think we can- 
not—there is one idea, central i 
Protestant thinking, that we can 
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find—that God speaks directly to 
the human heart. Surely God must 
speak to all ages, not merely in our 
own or in the age of Luther. If 
God is the God of history, it does 
not make sense to believe that he 
left himself without witnesses in the 
Middle Ages or in the Dark Ages. 

We need to remember that God 
speaks to us individually, and he 
speaks to us personally. And the 
second idea is more important than 
the first. Protestantism believes that 
God is personal, that he speaks to 
us as persons and not as institutions. 
His revelation is not through dead 
dogma but through a living Person- 
ality. 

This emphasis upon personality 
antedates Luther, as John Whale 
and others have pointed out. Luther 
found the philosophical basis for 
his teaching in the thought of men 
who lived centuries before him. In 
the 13th century Duns Scotus and 
his pupil, William of Occam, in 
opposition to Thomas Aquinas, 
taught men to think of God not in 
terms of intellect but of personal 
will. 

Even before them, Francis of As- 
sisi had changed the thinking of 
the world about Christ. Sartell 
Prentice, in a book called Heritage 
of the Cathedral (William Mor- 
row, $5.00), bemoans the passing of 
the mysticism of the Middle Ages 
—a mysticism which, he thinks, is 
inherent in medieval art. And the 
two men whom he seems to single 
out as responsible in largest meas- 
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ure for the passing of this mystic 
spirit are Francis of Assisi and 
John Calvin. ; 

As Calvin with his logic in the 
16th century, so Francis in the 
13th century with his emphasis up- 
on nature and the common life— 
Prentice emphasizes the passionate 
desire of Francis to make his rela- 
tionship with Jesus a personal rela- 
tionship. He taught men to think 
of Jesus in terms of personality; he 
reaffirmed the humanity of Jesus as 
taught in the Apostles’ Creed. 

Jesus, in the thinking of the 
Church, ceased to be the wafer on 
the altar or a mystical Voice from 
the beyond. He became a living 
breathing Personality—one who 
had walked the ways of men, so 
real that Thomas a Kempis, a half- 
century before Luther, could write 
an Imitatio Christi. Francis taught 
the world that the life of Jesus is a 
personal life that we can imitate. 

All this is not to disparage 
Luther. Luther was without ques- 
tion the great protagonist of Prot- 
estantism. Had it not been for him, 
Protestantism could not have freed 
itself from the authority of the 
medieval church. But Luther him- 
self would have said that the Prot- 
estant viewpoint was not an inven- 
tion of the 16th century. It was a 
recovery of the old doctrine—the 
old existentialist viewpoint if you 
please—that God speaks directly to 
the heart of man. 

Luther was not the founder of 
the Church. It was his peculiar mis- 
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sion to teach the world that the 
founder was Jesus Christ and that 
it was to Him, and to Him alone, 
that the world must look for salva- 
tion. 

There is a paragraph from the 
writing of Martin Buber which 
Protestants might well ponder. He 
said, “The world of /t is set in the 
context of space and time. The 
world of Thou is not set in the con- 
text of either of these. The particu- 
lar Thou, after the relational event 
has run its course, is bound to be- 
come an Jt, The particular Jt, by 
entering the relational event, may 
become a Thou.’ (From I and 
Thou, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


$1.75.) 


Tue mission of Protestantism in 
history is to teach the world that 
God is not an /t, If he is not pre- 
cisely a Person, as we are persons, 
then he is supra-personal. In any 
case he is not an object of study, like 
a fern or an insect or even a star. He 
is an object of worship. Our rela- 
tionship to him is an I-Thou rela- 
tionship. 

In the very nature of humanity, 
however, that relationship cannot 
always be maintained at an in- 
tensely personal level. What is true 
of ourselves individually is true of 
ourselves as a Church, or as a race 
for that matter. Our relationship 
with if we really believe in 
him, is of so intensely personal a 
character that it inevitably “runs its 
OCTOBER, 


God, 
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course,” and having run its course, 
settles down to the humdrum of 
everyday life. We become spectators 
as well as participants in the drama 
of life. We begin to be, or should 
begin to be, students of history as 
well as makers and shapers of our 
own destiny. 

This does not mean that we for- 
get our I-Thou relationship, that we 
cease to experience the presence of 

God in our life—an analogy which, 
by the way, has a biblical basis, as 
every student of the Old Testament 
should know. A young man thinks 
of his wedding day as one of life’s 
great and overwhelming experi- 
ences. The beauty of the wedding 
service, the lovely gowns and 
flowers, the expectant guests, the (to 
him at any rate) ravishingly beauti- 
ful bride, the ardent promises to 
love each other “till death us do 
part”—all these experiences over- 
whelm him and lift him up into a 
world that seems eternal. 

But the young man could not 
continue to live in that world. It is 
too intense, too personal, too exis- 
tentialist, too far removed from the 
world of space and time. He has to 
come back ultimately to what men 
think of as the world of common 
sense—what philosophers call the 
world of space and time. 

Does the vision fade? We know 
it does not. Rather, it becomes a 
nobler vision, softened by time, 
made more meaningful by the years 
of experience in the marriage part- 
nership. For the young man, love 
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is no longer an ecstatic experience 
that shakes his life to its founda- 
tions. It has become a kind of pres- 
ence—the presence of a third person 
—which gives meaning to all of life. 
He no longer has to make rapturous 
speeches to the woman of his heart 
or she to him; he knows that she 
is there to be a blessing upon his 
work and upon his children and 
upon all of life. 

So it is with our relationship to 
God. Again, this is true whether 
in our own experience or in the ex- 
perience of the Church. There are 
moments of ecstasy when we catch 
a vision of God and all that he 
means to our life. Such experiences, 
to use Buber’s phrase, are not set 
in the context of space or time; but 
the relational event, as Buber says, 
runs its course and we find ourselves 
in a world of history. God does not 
cease to exist for us; he becomes a 
kind of Presence—a kind of third 
Person, you might say—in our life, 
giving to our life meaning and pur- 
pose. 

Paul Maves calls attention to a 
startling pronouncement in Nels 
Ferré’s book Christian Faith and 
Higher Education (Harper & Bros., 
$3.00). God, Ferré says, “is not only 
hidden within nature, but for the 
sake of our freedom and privacy 
he actually withdraws from it as a 
personal presence. He becomes per- 
sonally passive, merely concurring 
in the processes of nature.” 

May it not be that something like 
that is meant by the “third Person” 
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of the Trinity? Is it utterly wrong, 
as some think, to apply the word 
“Tt” to Parakletos (as the Greek ex- 
presses it), the Advocate (which is 
the English meaning), the Com- 
forter (King James Version), or 
Counselor (Revised Standard Ver- 
sion) ? 

If some contend that it is irrever- 
ent to refer to the Holy Spirit as 
“It,” we might with justice reply 
that we are only doing what is done 
by all students of the Scripture and 
Christian people generally (whether 
liberal or conservative); that is 
using a figure of speech. If God is 
Spirit, indivisible without parts, it 
is only by a figure of speech that we 
can speak of “his mercy,” “his 
truth,” “his love,” or to refer to any 
of these as “it.” 

We might sum up the matter in 
this way. The genius of Protestant- 
ism is its insight that religion begins 
with the I-Thou relationship. Prot- 
estants too often forget, however, 
that the Thou—human nature being 
what it is—“is bound” from our 
human standpoint (these last four 
words should be underscored sev- 
eral times!) to become an It. We 
are spectators as well as participants 
in the drama of human history. We 
ought to be students of that history. 
We ought to see the relationship be- 
tween our experiences and the ex- 
periences of those who have gone 
before us. We ought to see that 
Protestantism has roots in history as 
well as in our own experience—and 
in Luther’s. 
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Philosophy of Religion, by David 


Elton Trueblood. Harper & Bros., 


305 pp., $5.00. 


Reviewer: AUBREY ALSOBROOK, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Swains- 
boro, Ga. 


Elton Trueblood states his objective 
in the preface: “The purpose of this 
book is to develop and to expound 
the essentials of a philosophy which 
enables men and women of this cen- 
tury to be both intellectually honest 
and sincerely devout.” He divides his 
material into five parts; namely, the 
logic of religion, theistic realism, chal- 
lenges to faith, enduring problems, 
and summation. The volume is well 
written in Trueblood’s typically lucid 
style. 

He has in some measure achieved 
his aim in that he has linked the 
resurgence of faith with a philosophi- 
cal orientation. Theology and philos- 
ophy are companions that supplement 
each other as they seek the depths of 
ultimate reality. For him, “the essence 
of philosophy is to think, the essence 
of religion is to dedicate.” 

The author makes clear through- 
out the volume that the altar and the 
laboratory are intimately related. The 
ethical implications of religious prin- 
ciples are always linked. 

In Part II, evidence for theism is 
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delineated under the category of scien- 
tific, moral, aesthetic, historical, and 
religious experience. Here Trueblood 
brings into focus the philosophy of 
religion and the contemporary in- 
volvements of man. Then he proceeds 
to discuss some challenges to faith; 
such as dialectical materialism, Freud, 
and logical positivism, which are more 
secondary than primary in a philos- 
ophy of religion. Naturalism and 
supernaturalism together with evil are 
dealt with as persistent problems of 
philosophy and religion. 

The Kantian triad of God, freedom, 
and immortality are discussed last. 
The nature of God and the problem 
of freedom should have been discussed 
earlier in the book. 

Pastors and serious-minded laymen 
will find this volume provocative read- 
ing. Our age demands men and 
women who are “intellectually hon- 
est and sincerely devout.” 


Pastoral Ministry to Families, by 
John Charles Wynn. Westminster 
Press, 214 pp., $3.75. 

Reviewer: Epwarp D. Staptes, direc- 
tor of the Department of the Chris- 
tian Family, Methodist Board of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Rev. J. C. Wynn is well 


equipped to write this book on the 
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minister’s relationship to families, 
since for several years he has been 
director of the family department for 
the Presbyterian Board of Christian 
Education. He has counseled with 
many families and participated in 
seminars on marriage counseling for 
ministers. His earlier book, How 
Christian Parents Face Family Prob- 
lems (Westminster, $2.50), has been 
well received and used by many par- 
ent study groups. 

In the first chapter, Wynn sets out 
his philosophy of family life educa- 
tion. He looks upon the Church as a 
family of believers and sees many sim- 
ilarities between the Church and the 
family. Attention is called to the fact 


that the Church often splits the fam- 
ily—although we build parking lots 
for families coming from a distance, 
we still frequently set up conflicting 


meetings and make it impossible for 
these families to participate in the 
programs as a unit. 

Many will welcome the defense of 
family pews. Wynn stresses the im- 
portance of churches planning services 
to keep families together. He suggests 
a simple, early family service with a 
instead of the usual ser- 
This is somewhat similar to the 
trend emphasized in recent years in 
the E piscopal Church. Other churches 
find value in an expanded session of 
the church school during the church 
hour, so that families come together 
and go home together but participate 
in graded activities while at the 
church. 


sermonette, 
mon. 


There are excellent suggestions for 
the pastor as a family counselor. Mar- 
riage counselors will, of course, feel 
that the author has not gone far 
enough and some will feel that the 
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minister has no business counseling. 
There are also suggestions for guid. 
ing young people in preparation for 
marriage and brief coverage of the 
problems which will appear. Sugges. 
tions for counseling families and their 
aged parents, the handicapped, and 
the childless couples are also helpful. 
The last chapter suggests to the pastor 
relationships with his own family. 

Here is a book which will orient the 
new minister and inspire and give spe- 
cific help to all ministers. It will 
undergird the ministry of those who 
read it carefully. 


Christianity and World Issues, | 
T. B. Maston. Macmillan Co., 37 “4 
pp., $5.00. 


Reviewer: ANprew W. Biackwoop, 
Jr., First Presbyterian Church, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Mr. Maston has written an intro- 
duction to the study of applied Chris- 
tianity intended primarily for the col 
and seminary student. But the 
writer modestly expresses the hope 
that it may benefit the layman and 
minister. 

The issues dealt with are: the indi 
vidual, the family, race relations, eco- 

life, communism, war, the 
and world crisis. The concluding 
“Christianity and World 
Mr. Maston believes 
something 


lege 


nomic 
state, 
chapter is 
Transformation.” 
that Christian faith has 
definite to say to 
caught up in today’s problems. He 


those who are 
belie ves, however, that it is important 
to understand a problem before seek- 
ing to solve it. 

The writer offers no pat solutions 
to these complex issues. On the other 
hand, he does not write upon such a 
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lofty plane that his words have no 
bearing on daily, practical decisions. 

Typical of his conclusions are the 
suggestions for releasing racial ten- 
sions: (1) The first step in the curing 
of any disease is a recognition that 
the patient is ill. (2) Relieve the pres- 
sure areas. An honest effort to do 
something about any source of tension 
is a necessary step in its release. (3) 
Education can contribute. (4) The 
Church is both a creator and a re- 
liever of tension. It is the Church’s re- 
sponsibility to create tension in areas 
of life that do not conform to God’s 
will. The Church also possesses the 
most effective resources for the re- 
lease of conflicts and tensions. (5) 
The Church may offer release to 
whites and Negroes under tension, 
but to have release themselves, they 
must appropriate the message. 


No one would suggest that imple- 
menting the suggestions above is easy, 
But they are specific, Christ-centered, 
and practical. Mr. Maston is not 


vague when discussing solutions. 
When exploring a problem, he makes 
a meticulous effort to present fairly 
all sides of the issue. 

The Christian preacher or teacher 
must face the problems that Mr. 
Maston discusses because others come 
to him for practical guidance. He, i 
turn, can benefit from the author’s 
wide scholarship, judicious analysis, 
and Christian synthesis. He gives an 
extensive bibliography and volumin- 
ous footnotes for additional study. 

The book is marred by several 
grammatical lapses and formless 
sentences, particularly in the first 
chapter. The book has the inevitable 
textbook weakness: sometimes depth 
is sacrificed to breadth. 
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Christianity and World Issues js 
recommended to those who are try- 
ing to help themselves and others face 
today’s problems in the light that 
streams from the cross. 


The Minister and Christian Nur- 
ture, edited by Nathaniel F. For- 
syth. Abingdon Press, 250 pp, 
$3.50. 


Reviewer: Kenpic BruBaKER CULLY, 
professor of religious education, 
Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary. 


There has been a need for a new 
book on the clergyman’s understand- 
ing of and relation to Christian educa- 
tion. This volume is an effort in the 
right direction, although it does not 
quite “come off” as the final answer 
to the need. The reason, it seems to 
this reviewer, is that the chapters are 
uneven in quality, most of them being 
oriented to religious education as 
understood in the 1920’s and 1930's. 
This is a pity, for the editor evident- 
ly was seeking to address himself to 
the need cited above. He refers in his 
preface to “a rethinking of the min- 
ister’s basic viewpoints,” and that is 
precisely the continuing need. 

The two chapters most cognizant of 
the present theological situation are 
“Christianity Is Learned,” by Charles 
H. Johnson, and “Christianity Is 
Learned Through Living Encounter 
with the Bible,” by Lewis Howard 
Grimes. Professor Johnson of Garrett 
Biblical Institute elaborates the impli- 
cations of a Tillichean philosophy for 
religious nurture, and his chapter will 
have value for the reader who wants 
to see how some parts of the newer 
theological discussions must modify 
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our understanding of nurture. Profes- 
sor Grimes of Perkins School of The- 
ology is aware of the newer view- 
points in biblical theology and seeks 
to build his chapter on these. 

As a whole the book has value for 
teaching resources, especially the 
“Topics for Discussion” and the “Sug- 
The bibliographies 
tend to be repetitious from chapter to 
chapter. 


gested Activities.” 


The Two Cities: A Study of God 
and Human Politics (Christian 


Faith Series), by John A. Hutchi- 


son. Doubleday, 190 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Henry E. Ko ust, professor 
of Christian ethics, Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 


This book by the chairman of the 
Department of Religion at Columbia 
University is written from “the con- 
viction that there is a significant re- 
lation between the fundamental values 
engendered by the Judeo-Christian 
tradition of religion and ethics and the 
urgent problems of contemporary pol- 
itics.” 

This does not mean that Christian 
teachings provide a blueprint for the 
good society; rather, they provide a 
perspective or point of view for the 
approach to political-social problems 
and give rise to concerns and values 
relevant to those problems. 

In developing his thesis, the author 
sets forth not only Christian teachings 
but also the basic meanings of funda- 
mental political theories. The descrip- 
tion of democracy as the political 
theory which most clearly distin- 
guishes between government and so- 
ciety, making the former the instru- 
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ment of the latter and as the political 
theory with faith in an open-ended 
future, is distinctly preferable to cur- 
rent apologies for democracy as the 
political justification of laissez faire 
economics. 

The author’s criticisms of classical 
capitalism as essentially materialistic 
(the rule of the marketplace) will not 
endear him to those who sanctify 

“free ente rprise capitalism” as the eco- 
nomic expression of Christian faith, 
but it is truth which needs frequent 
repetition. 

At some points the author is open 
to criticism. His value theory of re- 
ligion contrasts with recent Christian 
emphases on God’s revelation and de- 
mand. He follows Troeltsch in the dis- 
tinction between church and _ sect 
without giving due recognition to H. 
Richard Niebuhr’s views as set forth 
in Christ and Culture (Harper 
& Bros., $3.50). The discussion of 
Protestant sectarianism fails to men- 
tion the Quakers, who have been per- 
haps the most socially significant of 
the smaller groups. 

Of especial significance is Hutchi- 
son’s thesis that all rational human 
activities are based on viewpoints 
which are both particular and limited. 
Where one stands and what one be- 
lieves (about the world, man, and 
God) affect what one sees and how 
one orders or evaluates it. The claim 
that “all philosophies have religious 
presuppositions and all religions have 
philosophic implications” will be dis- 
puted by theologians and philosophers 
alike; but the author is on safe ground. 

In the final chapter on “Faith, 
Ethics, and Politics,” there is a val- 
uable diagram and discussion of the 
relationship between (a) religious 
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confessions and ethical theory, (b) 
sociological data and “social laws,” 
and (c) policy statements and pro- 
grams of action. 

The gist of the argument is indi- 
cated in the statement: “Looked at 
from the inward side, it is the faith 
which generates, sustains, and guides 
action. Looked at from the outward 
side, it is the active life which ex- 
presses and fulfills the deepest al- 
legiances of the human heart.” No- 
where else, so far as I know, will one 
find a more compact interpretation of 
this fundamental relationship. 

This book is intended for laymen 
without technical training in political 
science or theology, people who need 
just such books as this to mark out 
the broad areas of the social and politi- 
cal relevance of the faith they profess. 
This is not the last word on the sub- 
ject, but it is a good word and ought 
to have a hearing. 


American Churches and _ the 
Negro, by W. D. Weatherford. 
Christopher Publishing House, 310 
pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Eucrne Peacock, pastor, 
St. Francis Street Methodist 
Church, Mobile, Ala. 


No institution has experienced the 
full force of the shock waves of the 
pivotal desegregation decree decision 
by the Supreme Court more than the 
American churches. Churchmen_be- 
gan at once in 1954 to search for 
alibis and solutions to the thorniest 
social and ethical problems faced in 
this era. 

At a time when the loudest voices 
have frequently been mistaken for the 
most authoritative, statements, Ameri- 
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can Churches and the Negro comes as 
a cooling mountain breeze into a torrid 
desert. Weatherford is a native South- 
erner who received most of his aca- 
demic training there and invested his 
life in service to the YMCA and the 
teaching profession. Out of this back- 
ground of study and thought on the 
race problem, his first book, Negro 
Life in the South, was published in 
1910. 

Since then, he has written, worked, 
and lectured extensively in the field; 
his voice has won wide attention and 
respect. 

In this new book, the author 
renders a needed and valuable service 
by providing students and_ others, 
who concern themselves with the 
racial problem today with particular 
reference to American churches, with 
a reliable historical survey of the re- 
lationship of the churches to the 
Negro from colonial days to the pres- 
ent. He simply takes each of the 
major Protestant denominations and 
the Roman Catholic Church and 
traces this relationship through the 
years from their respective records 
and histories. 

A major weakness of this book ap- 
pears in the closing chapter. Here the 
author attempts to present an ap- 
proach to the solution of this intricate 
and explosive problem. He presents 
the moral imperative with obvious 
sincerity and commendable clarity. 
But he hardly succeeds when he turns 
his attention to the difficult, practical 
problems of how to raise the real so- 
cial and religious situation to the level 
of the ideal, with which few quarrel— 
however much they may disagree on 
the calendar or timetable of achieve 
ment. 
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Be Not Anxious, by Randolph 
Crump Miller. Seabury Press, 237 
pp. $3.25. 


Few authors, even preachers expe- 
rienced in counseling, can achieve 
the warm, personal, heart-to-heart 
writing found in this book. As Dr. 
Miller describes many kinds of 
anxiety, he makes his pages come 
alive with characters and relationships 
known to his readers. 


Work and Contemplation, by 
Douglas V. Steere. Harper & Bros., 
148 pp., $2.50. 


Work and contemplation—the or- 
ganizing energy to make a dream 
come true and then reflection on that 
dream—are helpfully related in this 
remarkable book, close-packed in spite 
of its leisurely style. With simplicity 
and profoundity, the author makes it 
clear that work without contemplation 
is bitter and blind, while contempla- 
tion without work is callow and 
empty. 
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Every preacher makes use of the 
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ment of 38 stories Jesus told, ar- 
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monwealth of God.” Two questions 
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phase of the kingdom of God does 
this parable interpret?” and “What is 
Jesus saying to our generation?” 
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Viewing the biblical backgrounds 
and lives of those persons—teachers, 
priests, traitor, crowd, judge, thieves, 
people—implicated in Jesus’ cruci- 
fixion, the author relates each to the 
present. He infers how we today are 
also guilty of this crime. We must 
put “me” into the cross for it to 
have meaning for us. 


The Parish Comes Alive, by Ernest 
W. Southcott. Morehouse-Gorham 
Co., 143 pp., $2.75. 


Holy Communion has been taken 
back into life in an attempt to fulfill 
its vocation, by an Anglican vicar and 
canon. His parish has established com- 
munity policies based on early Chris- 
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is necessary and various treatments | 


are explained. Ways are given for 
understanding the emotionally ill and 
assisting in their recovery. 
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NEWS 


and trends 


Denver Methodists Propose New Jurisdiction in West 


Methodist organization needs a sev- 
enth jurisdiction. 

Several churchmen advocated the 
new unit recently in Denver, Colo., in 
testimony before a special fact-finding 
panel. They spoke at the first of 24 
public hearings to be held across the 
country by a 70-member commission 
to study the future organizational set- 
up of The Methodist Church. 

Their proposal runs contrary to the 
views of some church leaders who are 
calling for elimination of the jurisdic- 
tional system. 

The new unit would bring together 
Methodists in parts of Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Utah, and perhaps Montana, 
New Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska. 
These sections now are in the West- 
ern and South Central Jurisdictions. 

Speakers referred to these areas as 
“fringe” territories having little in- 
fluence in their present jurisdictions. 
They have little in common with the 
episcopal areas to which they now be- 
long, it was said. 

The segregation controversy, a sub- 
ject which the commission is partic- 
ularly charged to investigate, played 
a minor part in the first hearing. It 
was pointed out that segregation does 
not seem to be an acute problem in 
this section of the country. 

Several witnesses deplored the 
presence of segregation in the church, 
but advised against any plan to coerce 
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integration against the will of mem- 
bers. 

The Rev. Ben H. Christner, Den- 
ver, said: “The Methodist Church 
must be free of segregation,” but 
added, “I am not in favor of break- 
ing church unity to force the issue.” 

Negro churches in the area all 
have received invitations to transfer to 
Western Jurisdiction _ conferences. 
Churches in the Japanese Provisional 
Conference also have been invited, but 
have said they prefer to integrate 
simultaneously rather than whittle 
away the conference one church at a 
time. 

There was strong support for the 
and f 
bishops at the General Conference ses- 
sion. This would require that juris- 
dictional conferences meet prior to 
General Conference. 

One layman disapproved _ the 
“wasteful expense” of jurisdictional 
conferences. He urged election of 
bishops by delegates meeting by ju- 
risdictions at the seat of the General 
Conference. These delegates, he 
stressed, are better able to judge the 
abilities of the men. 

Other speakers asked for changes to 
allow General Conference to assign 
bishops to their areas. Proponents ex- 
plained this would make it easier for 
men with special talents to be ap- 
pointed to areas needing such skills. 


consecration assignment ot 
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Is The Methodist Church over organized? That's the big question under discus- 
sion before this fact-finding panel in Denver, Colo. This is the first of 24 
hearings on Methodist organization to be held throughout the U.S. this fall. 
Panelists, from left, are Mrs. Ray Thomas, Denver, stenographer; Attorney 
Thurman L. Dodson, Washington, D.C., panel secretary; the Rev. Lem Clegg, 
Raleigh, N.C.; the Rev. C. Cooper Bell, Lynchburg, Va., chairman; Mrs. O. B. 
Coe, Waco, Tex.; Mrs. Alan K. Laing, Champaign, Ill.; Judge W. H. Wilcox, 
Stillwater, Okla.; the Rev. T. Bruce McDivitt, Denver district superintendent. 


The present setup, while providing 
forthe transfer of bishops, tends to 
“freeze” the bishop to the jurisdiction 
which elected him, several witnesses 
stated. 

A report, based on findings from 
the 24 hearings and from other re- 
search, will be issued by the commis- 
sion and distributed to delegates 
three months prior to the 1960 Gen- 
eral Conference. 


Psychology Needs Religion 


Psychology doesn’t know enough 
about religion, a University of Illinois 
psychologist told a symposium at the 
American Psychological Association’s 
annual meeting in New York. 

Dr. O. H. Mowrer, a former presi- 
dent of the APA, said that for a 
decade or more many psychologists 
have been “vaguely aware that there 
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is something seriously amiss in 
psychology, both as a science and a 
profession.” 

Pychology, he went on, doesn’t 
“have all the amswers’—in fact, 
hasn’t even asked all the right ques- 
tions, “the great, searching, soul-shak- 
ing questions of life and death which 
lie at the very heart of human ex- 
perience and existence.” 

Now psychology and religion are 
moving closer together, he added, but 
the synthesis is far from complete. 

“Tt is striking,” he said, “how many 
psychologists are themselves quietly 
going back to church, or are at least 
carefully sending their children to 
Sunday school.” 

Mowrer termed the religion sym- 
posium “a call to labor in a vineyard 
which we psychologists have rather 
systematically neglected and de- 
spised.” 
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Plain Talk About Unity 


“To bring the subject of church 
unity down from the ecclesiastical 
stratosphere to the level of general 
Christian concern,” 475 representa- 
tives of 39 Christian bodies, with 93 
consultants and almost as many ac- 
credited observers (including two 
Roman Catholic priests) met at Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio, Sept. 3-10. 
They met as a study conference on 
faith and order. 

The faith (doctrine) and order 


(church organization) study dates 


to Bishop C. H. Brent in 1910 but 
actually, according to the Rev. J. Rob- 
ert Nelson, until recently head of the 
Commission on Faith and Order in 
the World Council of Churches, it 
goes back to the 17th century, when 
John Dury suggested such a confer- 


ence in Europe. Lausanne—Edin- 
burgh—Lund—Oberlin have followed 
Bishop Brent’s revival of the move- 
ment, with each conference register- 
ing gains over its predecessors. A 
growing number of Christians have 
been educated in the complexities of 
doctrine and order. A_ continuing 
study of matters affecting unity and 
division in church life has been made. 
There has been a_ revolutionary 
leavening of thought reminding all 
Christians to remove the hindrances 
to their oneness in Jesus Christ. 
Oberlin attempted to “bring the 
discussion of Christian unity down 
from the awesome level of world- 
wide representation to _ regional, 
national and local soil,’ as Nelson 
outlined one of its aims. So, with 
thanksgiving for the unity already 
achieved, with recognition of the fact 
that this unity is not primarily of 
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man’s doing, but the gift of God's 
grace and love, and with the knowl- 
edge that only a beginning has been 
made, the delegates confronted the 
theme, “The Nature of the Unity We 
Seek.” Their chairman, Bishop Angus 
Dun keynoted: “We are here to dis- 
cuss our deepest bonds of unity and 
our honest differences in a spirit of 
frank Christian conference.” He 
asked: “Is not the real question what 
is the nature of the unity God wills 
for us?” 

Preparations included two years of 
study by 16 regional study groups in 
the United States and Canada. At 
Oberlin there were 12 sections study- 
ing in divisions that considered unity 
“in faithfulness to the eternal Gospel,” 
“in terms of organizational struc- 
tures,” and “in view of cultural pres- 
sures. 

Out of this study came a message 
that thought of unity in adoration, 
in bearing one another’s burdens, in 
declared faith, in recognizing one an- 
other as Christians, in standing to- 
gether in a worshipping, sacramental 
community, in one mission to the 
world, a unity never to be confused 
with uniformity. 

Among the conference quotes: 

“A deep study of worship points a 
steady finger to the nature of the 
unity we seek.” —Joseph Sitler, of 
the Federated Theological Faculty, 
University of Chicago. 

“If Christians are to be loyal to a 
universal church, it cannot be an ab- 
stract church."—Dean G. Walter 
Muelder, Boston University School 
of Theology. 

“Even our divisions and dissen- 
tions, which we are duty-bound to 
overcome, bear witness to God’s de- 
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mand for devotion to truth, as well as 
to man’s frequent confusion as to 
what is true.’—Robert L. Calhoun, 
of the faculty of Yale Divinity School. 

“Not to evade real differences is as 
important as to avoid the spirit and 
method of controversy.”—Bishop 
Angus Dun, Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

“Unity does not exclude a great 
and rich variety, but it would exclude 
contradiction in essential affirmations 
of faith, separation at the Lord’s 
Table, competition except in the form 
of spiritual emulation.”—W. A. Vis- 
ser 't Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches. 

“The histories which separate us 
contain the common history which 
holds us together.”—Albert C. Out- 
let, professor of theology, Southern 
Methodist University. 


Be 


U.S. in Perpetual Motion 
The effects of a highly mobile U.S. 


population are having an impact on 
churches. A report on population 
trends at Oberlin concludes that more 
than 5 million Americans—one out of 
every five—moved from one state to 
another between 1955 and 1956. 

But, says the report, a new oppor- 
tunity to build Christian unity can 
come from this mobility. One possible 
result is better understanding of 
people and regional traditions. 

Here are high lights of other re- 
ports: 

1) Motivations for Christian unity 
can be non-Christian if they take the 
form of power cults or rivalry to 
Roman Catholicism. 

2) Neither clergy nor laity feel any 
great urge toward organizational 


These leaders talked Protestant unity at Oberlin, Ohio. Heading the North 


American Faith and Order Conference are, 


from left, Dr. Eugene Carson 


Blake, president, National Council of Churches and vice chairman of the 


conference; Bishop Angus Dun, 


Washington, D.C., 


chairman of the con- 


ference; Dr. Emlyn Davies, Toronto, Canada, pastor of Yorkminster Baptist 
Church, vice chairman of the conference; and Dr. Paul Minear, Yale Divin- 


ity School, program and study 
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secretary for the 


Sept. 3-10 


meeting. 
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unity despite wide agreement in faith. 

3) A surprising degree of agree- 
ment exists on observing communion. 

4) There exists a wide degree of 
acceptance of the validity of other de- 
nominations’ baptism with emphasis 
on meaning rather than form. 

5) One of the big obstacles to 
church union is fear on the part of 
members that it would curb freedom 
of local congregations and reduce the 
laity’s power in determining church 


life. 


Ministers Seek Nuclear Ban 


US. preachers are trying to erect a 
stop sign against nuclear weapon test- 
ing and building. 

A California-Arizona interdenomi- 
national Protestant group, 700 strong, 
has sought aid from the National 
Council of Churches and the Meth- 
odist Board of World Peace to enlist 
other ministers in their cause. 

Discussions with the NCC are now 
under way concerning one petition 
which clergymen everywhere would 
sign, opposing nuclear tests. The 
Methodist Board of World Peace is 
giving wide publicity to the move- 
ment. 

The World Council of Churches, 
during its recent meeting in New 
Haven, Conn., mulled pros and cons 
of the nuclear arms race. 

The California-Arizona group be- 
lieves it is the first American 
Protestant clergymen to seek organi- 
zation of world opinion against hos- 
tile use of atomic forces. 

They got under way in a basement 
room of the University Methodist 
Church at Los Angeles, Calif., asking 
each other why physical scientists 
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were speaking out against radiation 
danger, while clergymen remained 
silent. 

Some Methodist ministers shortly 
afterward presented to the Southern 
California-Arizona Annual Confer- 
ence a statement in co-operation with 
clergymen of other faiths. It decried 
nuclear weapon making and testing, 
and the conference approved the 
statement. 

Encouraged, the  interdenomina- 
tional ministerial group began seek- 
ing signatures from pastors in other 
Protestant denominations. 

With the help of Northern and 
Southern California church councils, 
they sent out 4,000 invitations to sign 
the statement. 

Six clergymen—Lutheran, Congre- 
gational, Episcopal, Christian (Dis- 
ciples), Baptist, and Methodist— 
signed letters to President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Macmillan, Soviet 
Communist Party First Secretary 
Khrushchev, and United Nations Sec- 
retary-General Hammarskjold. Letters 
also went to members of the Cali- 
fornia and Arizona _ congressional 
delegations. 


Relinquish Mission Assets 


In keeping with the trend away 
from West-controlled foreign mis- 
sions, two churches have announced 
they are giving assets in India and 
Thailand to indigenous churches in 
those countries. 

The United Church of Canada said 
it will transfer $2 millions in prop- 
erty to the United Church of North- 
ern India, and the Presbyterian 
Church USA reported it will turn 
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over its entire enterprise in Thailand 
to the Church of Christ of Thailand. 

The property given by the Ca- 
nadian church includes 200 churches, 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and resi- 
dences. 

Residences will continue to be used 
by Canadian missionaries, still needed 
to train and assist local leaders. 

Th Thailand mission field is the 
fifth to be integrated into a national 
church by the Presbyterians in recent 
years. During and shortly after World 
War II, they pulled out of Japan, the 
Philippines, and Chile, and last year 
three American Presbyterian missions 
in India became part of the United 
Church of North India. 

This church is one of seven de- 
nominational groups planning an 
organic merger in 1961. 


Christian Schools at Stake 


Christian schools in the Indian state 
of Kerala are imperiled by a bill to 
nationalize private passed 
by the Communist-controlled assem- 
bly. 

At stake are 3,170 Christian 
schools—about half Protestant, half 
Roman Catholic. The schools are 
open to all comers and often enroll 
non-Christians. 

The measure, which still must be 
signed by the Governor of Kerala and 
the President of India, calls for ap- 
propriation of all private school 
buildings (with compensation, if nec- 
essary) and all government-approved 
teachers. 

The Church of South India which 
Methodists joined in a 1947 merger 
joined with Roman Catholics and 
others in protesting the bill. 


schools, 
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World-Minded Lutherans 


For the first time the blue-and-gold 
banners of world-wide Lutheranism 
were unfurled over an international 
meeting in an American city, when 
the Lutheran World Federation came 
to Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 15. 
“Christ Frees and Unites,’ was the 
assembly theme, and the chairman, 
Bishop Hanns Lilje, of Haneover, 
Germany, said that the idea “links the 
center of our faith with the problems 
of our time.” 

Admission of four church bodies 
in four countries brought the Federa- 
tion membership to 61 church groups 
in 32 countries, representing some 
49,500,000 Lutherans. Missouri Synod 
Lutherans sent 15 observers, but no 
plan was evolved for including this 
church in the federation. 

Statistics were impressive, but the 
most important aspect of the 11-day 
meeting was not its opening worship 
service with 10,000 present, nor the 
closing worship festival that brought 
100,000 persons (collection: $16,483) 
to the grassy mall of the state capitol 
at St. Paul. Resolutions were impor- 
tant, but the most striking action was 
not the passage of a statement calling 
for the end of atomic weapons tests 
and another planning a five-year 
global program to proclaim “the mes- 
sage that sets men free and establishes 
them in the fellowship of God.” Per- 
sonages were thrilling, but the most 
interesting fact was not the presence 
of Hungary’s Bishop Lajos Ordass, 
long a prisoner of Communists, nor 
the the absence of delegates from 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania. 

Of topmost significance was the 
innovation in meeting procedures by 
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which 242 delegates and 269 official 
visitors were drawn together into a 
process of co-operative thinking. There 
were platform lectures on the five sub- 
topics of the main theme, then 20 
small discussion groups that submitted 
suggestions for the message finally 
adopted. This 3,400-word statement 
had 51 theses (Luther nailed 95 to 
the door of the Wittenburg church). 

The first sub-topic, “The Freedom 

We Have in Christ,” prompted the 
statement that, unless man’s relation- 
ship to God is restored, he “can be 
neither free nor united” and “cannot 
achieve true order, lasting peace, or 
fulfillment in any other relationship.” 

“The Unity of the Church in 
Christ,” led the assembly to quote 
the historic Lutheran confession that 
for true church unity “it is enough to 
agree concerning the doctrine of the 
Gospel and the administration of the 
sacraments.” 

A third sub-topic on “The Freedom 
to Reform the Church” brought stress 
on the fact that, from the very begin- 
ning, the church “was called to be 
the herald of truth.” It has an “apos- 
tolic message,” by which it is judged 
in every generation, even when it is 
confronted, as in this, by “anti-Chris- 
tian ideologies, political turmoil, social 
rootlessness, ethical relativism .. . and 
the world-wide resurgence of non- 
Christian or pseudo-Christian religi- 
osity.” 

“Freedom for Service in the World” 
high-lighted love for fellow man, but 
there was the solemn warning that the 
church “may not identify itself with 
any one political, social or economic 
system.” Civil liberties, racial integra- 
tion and concern for rootless people 
were especially noted. 
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The final section, “Free and United 
in Hope,” insisted that the church 
does not indulge in foolish optimism, 
but the Christian hope and the power 
of the Spirit are best seen in “wor. 
ship, mission and service to man- 
kind.” 

The Rev. Franklin C. Fry, United 
Lutheran Church leader in America 
and new president of the world-wide 
federation, summarized the organiza- 
tion’s 10-year history: “At Lund we 
learned to march together, at Han- 
nover we learned to worship together, 
at Minneapolis we learned to think 


together.” 


Is Religion Too Popular? 


Dangers of the increasing popularity 
of religion have been cited by three 
religious leaders. 

Warned Prof. Albert T. Rassmus- 
sen of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School: “Our houses of worship have 
become places for social climbers . . .” 

Said Dr. Robert Spike, director of 
evangelism for the Congregational 
Christian Churches: The church 
“steeple must not be an ad for re- 
spectability. It must always be an 
intrusion of the skyline. It must stand 
for witness.” 

And, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Maxime Hermaniuk, of Winnipeg, 
Canada, denounced the modern tend- 
ency of encouraging young people 
to select as their models wealthy and 
successful men, rather than men of 
deep religious conviction. 

Rassmussen said this is the “age 
of the class-conscious church.” The 
average white-collar worker, he 
added, is fast finding out that he isn’t 
welcome in many city churches. 
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As a result, he warned, many drop 
out of the church and are never heard 
from again. 

“The great sin of the church is to 
be so interested in serving those with- 
in, that it cannot serve the needs of 
those without.” 


People Going Places... 


Tue Rev. Ropert S. CLEMMONs, 
Nashville, Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation—new director of adult church- 
shool work for The Methodist 
Church, succeeding Dr. M. Leo 
Rippy. 

Dr. Eowarp W. BauMAN, minister 
of Utica (Ohio) Methodist Church— 
appointed chaplain of American Uni- 
versity, and assistant professor of Re- 
ligion in the Department of Philoso- 
phy and Religion. 

Puituip F, AyLeswortu, Federal 
Extension Service—named by the 
Department of Agriculture to serve 
as its liaison officer with rural 
churches. 

Dean L. ScHwencerpT, Reserve, 
Kan., Methodist missionary to Korea 
—awarded citation by governor of 
Chungchong Nam-Do Providence for 
service at an agricultural demonstra- 
tion station near Taejon. 


Mr. Clemmons 


Bish op Ledden 
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Mr. Aylesworth 


Miss Caro.tineE SERENA PECKHAM, 
San Antonio, Tex., and Nagasaki, 
Japan, retiring Methodist Church 
missionary and president of Kwassui 
Gakuin Junior College—presented 
“Fourth Order of the Sacred Crown” 
by Japanese emperor, the highest 
decoration ever granted a woman by 
the Japanese. 

Eart RopMan Barr, JR., minister 
of the New York East Conference— 
appointed executive secretary of the 
Bronx Division, Protestant Council 
of the City of New York. 

RicHarp VALENTINE Jaco, Method- 
ist layman—new Lord Mayor of 
Cork, Ireland, which is 95 per cent 
Roman Catholic. 

James R. Houcuton, music profes- 
sor at Boston University—appointed 
by Bishop John Wesley Lord to direct 
music for New England observance of 
the birth of Charles Wesley, Dec. 15, 
at Symphony Hall, Boston. 

Francis W. Carpenter, Methodist 
layman and member of Christ Church 
(Methodist) in New York City—ap- 
pointed press secretary for the United 
States delegation to the United Na- 
tions. 

ArmoutH H. Evans, administrator 
of Wesley Hospital, Wichita, Kan., 
since 1948—new administrator of 


Mr. Seltzer 





Chicago Daily News Photo 


Four Methodist ministers attending the five-day Rock River Conference in St. 
James Church, Chicago, lived on a cabin cruiser owned by one of them. Starting 
their day with prayer are, from left, the Rev. Ralph Smith, Faith Church, 
Waukegan; the Rev. Gerald Robinson, Lake Villa Church, the Rev. Stephen 
Liddicoat, United Protestant Church, Grayslake, owner of the boat; and the 


Rev. Stanley Brown, Diamond Lake. 


The name of the boat, ‘ 


“Agape” (ah -gah- 


pay) is a Greek word used by early Christians to express fellowship of love. 


Methodist Hospital at Pikeville, Ky. 
Paut W. Autstept of Wichita 
General Hospital, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
—new administrator of Methodist 
Evangelical Hospital, Louisville, Ky. 
Louis B. Sertzer, editor of The 
Cleveland Press—named national 
chairman of Brotherhood Week’s 25th 
anniversary, sponsored by National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
BisHop W. Eart Leppen, serving 
his fourth quadrennium as head of 
the Syracuse Area of The Methodist 
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Church—honored by having profes- 
sorship in religious education at Syra- 
cuse University named for him— ‘The 
W. Earl Ledden Professorship of Re- 


ligious Education.” It will be initiated 
in September, 1958. 

Mrs. M. Ear, CunnincuaM, staff 
member of the Methodist Board of 
Education at Nashville, Tenn.—te- 
signed to devote full time to home- 
making. 

Joun O. Gross, general secretary 
of the Division of Educational Insti- 
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tutions of the Methodist Board of 
Education, Nashville, Tenn.—to re- 
turn this month from Europe. 


Airline Discounts 


Clergymen have been given a 50 
per cent discount by Northeast Air- 
lines. 

The discount applies on flights 
within the U.S., and is available to 
clergymen who have made applica- 
tion. Until the Air Transport Board 
of Canada approves, the reduction 
in fares will not be available within 
Canada. 

Main cities served by the airlines 
are New York, Philadelphia, Miami, 
Tampa, and Washington, D.C. 
Others include Boston, Portland, Au- 
gusta, Manchester, Concord, Wor- 
chester, and Montreal. 

Other airlines offering discounts to 
ergy are Bonanza, serving the 
Southwest; and Cordova, serving 


Alaska. 


Stress Lay Ministry 


The Christian lay movement has a 
ministry to perform in this “revolu- 
tionary era.” This was one of themes 
developed in an address before the 
4th triennial conference of the Inter- 
seminary Movement last month at 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

“What this country needs,” said 
the Rev. James I. McCord, “is con- 
gregations ministering to the rest of 
the world . . . We haven’t yet taken 
seriously the meaning of the lay 
apostolate.” 

McCord, dean of Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Austin, Tex., 
contended that the lay movement in 
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the U.S. still is just “large assemblies 
and words.” 

“Too often the church is ineffectual 
because of our dependence on the 
minister and a ministry confused as 
to both its authority and its role.” 

“It is not the minister who should 
organize the congregation. It is the 
congregation which should organize 
its ministry of preaching, oversight 
and mercy.” 

The Rev. Paul Lehmann, Harvard 
theologian, stressed the same points 
when he called the congregation “a 
beachhead of maturity.” 

“It is the frontier on which people 
are nourished and schooled in what 
it takes to be a human being. It is 
the spearhead through which God’s 
purposes are expressed,” he said. 

Chief interest of the seminarians 
centered on the current Bible ques- 
tion as to how much “demythologiz- 
ing” of the Scripture and the contrast 
between U.S. and European theologi- 
cal education. A student group on 
social action drew smallest group. 


Schedule ‘Pub’ Evangelist 


An English Methodist industrial 
chaplain who has sought out non- 
churchgoers in pubs and dance halls 
will speak at the Council of Evange- 
lism’s annual meeting Oct. 17-22 in 
Minneapolis. 

Once pastor of a large church in 
Manchester, the Rev. William Gow- 
land went to a small charge in Luton 
to concentrate on evangelizing the 
man on the street. He has headed 
house-to-house visiting and open-air 
forums, taken the gospel into fac- 
tories, and organized community cen- 
ters and clubs. 
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Opportunity on News Staff 

of ‘Together’ Magazine 

Somewhere in The Methodist 
Church is a young minister who 
has had at least two years of 
successful bona fide experience 
as newspaper reporter and/or 
copy reader. 

We're talking to him... 

If you are interested in an 
opportunity for service to the 
church utilizing your journalistic 
and ministerial background get 
in touch at once with Bruce L. 
Williams, news editor, TocETHER, 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Telephone: MIchigan 2-6431. 

Furnish complete information 
with an indication of acceptable 
salary. Samples of your news 
writing would be helpful. 

Tue Eprrors 


To Interpret Pensions 


Five regional conferences for Meth- 
odist pension officials have been an- 
nounced by the Rev. Charles L. 
Calkins, general secretary of the 
Board of Pensions. 

The meetings and dates are: Oct. 
16-17, Lawson YMCA, Chicago; Oct. 
22-23, Robert Morris Hotel, Philadel- 
phia; Oct. 24-25, Georgia Hotel, 
Athens, Ga.; Oct. 31-Nov. 1, First 
Methodist Church, Dallas, Tex.; Nov. 
5-6, Californian Hotel, San Francisco. 

Purpose of the conferences is to 
interpret pension legislation in the 
Discipline, to discover principles un- 
derlying the church’s pension pro- 
gram, and to suggest solutions to 
common problems. 
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Deaths... 


Mrs. Errie B. ABERNATHY, Wife of the 
late Rev. L. F. Abernathy of Central 
Kansas Conference, July 30 at Winfield, 
Kan. 

JoHN ALEXANDER, 65, pastor at Lake 
City, Mich., Aug. 5 at his residence. 

Dr. JoHN Eart Baker, 76, for 35 
years advisor to Chinese government 
agencies and known as the “Hoover of 
China” for famine relief work, July 27 
in Mill Valley, Calif. 

WituiaM Hitt Cottycotrt, 86, retired 
minister of the Detroit Conference, Aug. 
4 at his home in Rochester, Mich. 

Mrs. Aaron Coons, widow of the 
Rev. Aaron Coons of the New York 
Conference. 

Mrs. Litxtran B. Epwarps, 91, mother 
of the Rev. Franklyn Edwards, pastor 
at Garden City, Kan., May 31 at Home- 
wood, IIl. 

R. G. L. Epwarps, retired minister of 
North Carolina Conference, while on 
vacation in Georgia. 

RicHarp Exprep, 23, and his wife, 
Aug. 21 near Cosmos, Minn., in an auto- 
mobile accident. He was a supply min- 
ister of the Minnesota Conference. 

Mrs. Extiotr, 94, Ada, 
Ohio, William J. 
Elliott. 


Harrizé BELL 
widow of the Rev. 


Cmpr. Hucu C. Empry, 45, CHC, 
USN, senior (Methodist) chaplain 
aboard the aircraft carrier USS Forrestal, 
Aug. 17, aboard ship in an accident. 

Leonarp N. Fox, minister of Cali- 
fornia Avenue Methodist Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and teller at a Pittsburgh 
bank, Aug. 9 at his home. 

Reese GrirFin, 77, retired minister of 
the South Georgia Conference, in July. 

Davin G. Hatt, 105, retired minister 
of the Ohio Conference, at Shawnee 
Township, Lima District. 


Cuarves ArTHuR IrLE, 73, missionary 
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and architect in South America for 39 
years, July 31 in Auburn, Wash. 

Henry James, retired supply pastor, 
Aug. 9 at San Jose, Calif. 

Mrs. LAVeRNA May Lutte, 74, wife 
of the Rev. W. F. Little of Claflin, Kan., 
July 27 at Claflin. 

P. L. Maupstey, 81, retired minister, 
Central Kansas Conference, July 9 at 
Methodist Home in Topeka, Kan. 

Cuartes M. McConne Lt, 71, professor 
of rural sociology at Boston University 
School of Theology, Sept. 6 at Deering, 
N. H. 

Mrs. Frank Nerr, widow of Dr. 
Frank Neff who served in Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Kansas, Aug. 13 in 
Carthage, Mo. 

E. C. Oxtver, retired supply minister 
of the Detroit Conference, Aug. 11 at 
Detroit. 

SaMUEL PauLpING, 66, former pastor 
at Earlimart, Calif., July 5 at Klamath, 
Calif, where his wife is supply pastor. 
He was a retired member of the Central 
Kansas Conference. 

Jacop F. Peat, 91, retired missionary 
of The Methodist Church who served 
in China for 38 years and in Malaya 
for five years, July 28 at Bellville, Ohio. 

W. M. Runyan, 87, and his wife, 
Mrs. Lena Knapp Runyan, 84. Dr. 
Runyan died July 29 at Pittsburgh, Kan. 
He was a retired minister of the Central 
Kansas Conference. His wife died July 
22 at Galveston, Tex. 

Mrs. Lizzie Scuuster, mother of the 
Rev. Karl Schuster, pastor at Ulysses, 
July 1 near Coldwater, Kan. 

Mrs. FraNK Herron Situ, 77, wife 
of the former district superintendent of 
Pacific Japanese Provisional Conference, 
and former missionary to Korea and 
Japan, Aug. 18 at Glendale, Calif. 

Lamont C. Smitu, 70, Iowa minister, 
Aug. 20 at Delmar, Iowa. 

Bianp L. Srrapey, vice president of 
Ohio State University, long time mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of White 
Cross Hospital, and an official of Canal 
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Winchester Church, Canal Winchester, 
Ohio. 

J. Bruce Wyute, 79, retired minister 
of Nebraska, Aug. 24 at Norfolk, Neb. 


COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 2-3—General Board, National Coun- 
cil of Churches, New York City. 

Oct. 6—World-wide Communion Sunday. 

Oct. 6-12—Commission on General Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches, Green Lake, Wis. 

Oct. 8—Annual meeting, Commission on 
Public Relations and Methodist Informa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

Oct. 8-10—Interdivision Committee on 
Foreign Work, Board of Missions, Stony 
Point, N.Y. 

Oct. 14-18—Curriculum Committee (chil- 
dren), Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 15-16—General Committee on Na- 
tional Methodist Convocation on Evan- 
gelism, Chicago, Ill. (Executive Com- 
mittee meets on Oct. 15.) 

Oct. 17-22—Annual meeting, Council of 
Evangelism, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oct. 18-20—Commission on Youth Service 
Projects, New Windsor, Md. 

Oct. 20—Laymen’s Day. 

Oct. 21—Interboard Committee on Chris- 
tian Vocations, Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 22-23—Annual meeting, Interboard 
Committee on Missionary Education at 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Oct. 22-24—Convocation on the Church 
in Town and Country, National Council 
of Churches, Green Lake, Wis. 

Oct. 23-25—Education for Christ—100 
men, Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 24-25—Joint Committee on Chris- 
tian Education in Foreign Fields at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Oct. 29-30—Interracial Leadership Con- 
ference, Board of Social and Economic 
Relations, Little Rock, Ark. 

Oct. 30—Annual meeting, Board of Publi- 
cation, Nashville, Tenn. 
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BOLD VENTURE INTO A 
GREAT ACCOMPLISHMENT... 





men Hristian Advoca 


Christian Advocate est. 1826 
. . . The Pastor est. 1937 


For pastors and church leaders 





This has been a venture in faith . . . an investment in the spiritual 
life of our great people . . . an opportunity to create a greater aware- 
ness of Christ and the mission of The Methodist Church. Your support 
ind the continued participation of your church in TOGETHER’S ALL 
FAMILY PLAN are helping to turn this bold venture in religious jour- 
nalism into a great accomplishment . . . for the benefit of your mem- 


bers, your church and for Methodism. 


lbgether 


lhe Midmonth Magazine for 
Methodist Families 

istablished in 1826 as 
\HRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Business Offices 740 North Rush St. Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Many ministers’ wives express con- 
cern over the special problems associ- 
ated with children in the parsonage. 
Martha asked Mrs. ]. B. Nichols of 
Pensacola, Fla., to share with us some 
of her ideas on this subject. 

Her comments, which follow, show 
a clear understanding of the problem. 
Better still, Mrs. Nichols gives some 


sensible, workable ideas for overcom- 
ing or avoiding the pitfalls we all face 
in this task. 


MarTHA 


REARING children is a difficult 
task for parents even under the most 
favorable circumstances. Where the 
children must be nurtured in unusual 
circumstances, the job is even more 
challenging, and certainly life in a 
parsonage home can be classed as out 
of the ordinary. 

The proprietary affection people 
feel for their pastor inevitably in- 
cludes his family. It is not so much 
that people expect more of the par- 
sonage children as it is that they are 
more aware of them than of most 
children in the congregation. 

People cannot help being interested 
in public figures and their families, 
and it would be impossible for them 
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to ignore their preacher and his chil- 
dren entirely. In fact such indifference 
would be a source of grief. No one 
likes to be ignored! It has been my 
observation that the great interest con- 
gregations have in their parsonage 
household is kindly and heart-warm- 
ing on the whole. 

The danger for the pastor’s family 
lies not in criticism, but in too much 
attention and approbation. They can 
come to feel that they are more im- 
portant than other young people and 
may develop a liking for the center 
of the stage. 

There is no pat “rule of thumb” by 
which parents may deal with this 
situation, for children differ and can 
withstand varying degrees of attention 
before becoming show-offs. Local 
church conditions vary, too. A child 
is more likely to receive undue atten- 
tion in a small church than in a large 
city church where many members are 
not well acquainted even with each 
other and where few become close 
friends of the minister and his family. 

An example of humility on the part 
of the parents, refusal to let the child 
be put on display, quiet but firm dis- 
cipline in good manners and accept- 
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able social behavior help to develop a 
lively, happy, responsive child. 


ANOTHER problem in the par- 
sonage home is the danger of a child 
becoming resentful of his father’s posi- 
tion because of the demand it makes 
on the child. He may be expected to 


be active in the church program de- | 


signed for his age group, but his par- 
ents should see that he is not exploited. 
For the good of the church as well as 
the child, it is best for him to hold 
no higher office and assume no more 
responsibility than any other child of 
similar ability. 

Parents cannot control other peo- 
ple’s approach to their child, but they 
must never tell him he should do a 
thing because he is the preacher's 
child. | believe there is great danger 
in appealing to a child on the basis of 
his father’s job. Rather, he should be 


taaght to do certain things and believe 


certain things because they are right 
and good. 

The same reasoning can show him 
the attitudes and activities to avoid be- 


Your suggestions for changing 
the title of this feature, “For Mrs. 
Preacher,” continue to come in. 

Since some readers may have missed 

the July announcement, 

final reminder: 


here’s a 


If you are first to suggest the 
title finally chosen, you will receive 
| $10. October 31 is the final deadline 
| for mailing your suggestions to us. 
| Letters should be addressed to 
MARTHA, New Christian Advo- 
cate, 740 N. Chicago, 
Ill—Eps. 


es 


Rush St., 
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ALTAR CABINET 


for 
CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


36 X19 X33 HIGH 
ECONOMICALLY 
PRICED 


SLIDING DOORS IN 
BACK WITH 
ADJUSTABLE SHELF 
MAKES STORAGE CABINET. 
WITH CASTERS 


=p 


TABLES KINDERGARTEN FURNITURE 


MODERN ~ 


ACOMPLETELINE., 
FOLDING CHAIRS, BANQUET 


COMPLETE LINE 
or 


PEws, 
PULPITS, 


CHANCEL FURNITURE 
and.. ACCESSORIES 
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12801 SOUTH HALSTED STREET CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 
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(1) ALTAR CABINET LITERATURE 
LICHURCH PEW & FURNITURE CATALOG 


() FOLDING CHAIR & TABLE CIRCULAR 
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TUCKER’WAY FOLDING CHAIR 


Hardwood folding chairs for use 
in churches, schools, and audi- 
toriums. Folds flat. Stacks flat. 
Adult, Junior, Child sizes. See 
your dealer or write for prices. 


FT. SMITH, 
ARK. 


qa 


X 


"TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. 
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NEW YORK 1, N.Y 


Whoops / 


an accident in the making 


Before you chance another step, is your 
accident insurance up to date? As a 
matter of fact, do you even have in- 
surance in case of an accident? 

Take a good look in the mirror— 
can you honestly afford to be without 
protection? As a full time religious 
worker under 65 years of age, you are 
a preferred risk and entitled to big 
insurance savings. 

Discover, without obligation, what 
is available in low cost accident pro- 
tection for ministers, deaconesses, reli- 
gious education directors, YMCA- 
YWCA secretaries, seminary students 
and church-related college instructors. 
Write today for the free “Criterion” 
policy bulletin. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE 
& CASUALTY UNION 


12330 Ministers Life Bldg. Minneapolis 16, Minn.} 


>» MORE IMPRESSIVE 
[wy CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


A complete selection of dis- 
tinctive styles and quality fab- 
rics. All colors and _ shades 
Send today for FREE cata 
logs: C-107 (Choir Robes and 
Accessories); J-107 (Children’s 
Robes); P-107 (Pulpit Robes) ; 
CF-107 (Confirmation Robes). 


a ee 
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cause they do not measure up to Chris. 
tian standards. Right is the same for 
a merchant’s child as it for a min. 
ister’s, and parents who hold their 
official position over a child’s head are 
asking for rebellion. 

Parental example speaks in a loud 
voice. If a mother reluctantly and 
complainingly attends meetings or 
performs tasks because she is the 
preacher’s wife and cannot “get out 
of it,” she can expect her children to 
react the same way. If a father has 
the attitude that the laymen are all 
against him and he must battle un- 
sympathetic people to get things done, 
his children will expect and even seek 
antagonism from church members. 
What is more important, if a father 
counsels his family in terms of what 
“looks right” for them or what will 
enhance or endanger his position, he 
can expect his sons and daughters to 
have a shallow understanding of the 
meaning of the Church and of the 
Christian gospel which it proclaims. 

The attitude that members of the 
minister’s family are also church mem- 
bers, and as such should function to 
the best of their ability in order that 

God may be glorified and his King- 
dom advanced and their own spirits 
nurtured, is the healthiest attitude to 
foster in the parsonage home. Such an 
outlook will produce a family team, 
working in the world’s greatest cause. 

Few children have the opportunity 
to assist their fathers in their work 
that a minister’s children have. This 
can be a source of real satisfcation to 
the children who are taught to look 
upon their joint enterprise as of world- 
wide and _ eternal 
something forced on them because 
their father has a “peculiar” job. 
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As an award to a retir- 
ing officer, a token of ap- 
preciation to a worker, 
or just as a gift, this 
penstand is in good 
taste. An _ inscription, 
photo, or other me- 
mento may be embedded 
in the ebony lucite base. 
_} Pen is black with gold 
trim, uses Paper-Mate 
refills. Write for folder. Pen shown, 
with your own cross, $6.95. Keepsake 


Shops, Dept. NCA, Union City, N.J. 


Easy to handle, fold-away movie 
projection stand is equipped with 
soft-glow lamp for identifying slides 
before projecting, and an extra con- 


venience outlet. Tubular steel legs, 
wood top. 20x18x29 inches high. 
$17.95, $18.95 west of Rockies. 
Premier Materials Co., Dept. NCA, 
3717 N. Halsted, Chicago, III. 


For church rooms not cuulped 
with lecterns, or as a pulpit away 
from home, this portable, collapsible 
speaker’s desk is handsome and 
handy. Folds and fits into a water- 
proof simulated leather case. Has 
built-in light, is made of light-grained 
wood and composition board, with 
rubber feet. 19x24x17 inches, folds to 
4Y, inches wide. $37.50. Dealers Sup- 
ply Co., Dept. NCA, 21820 Wyoming 
Ave., Detroit 37, Mich. 


Does your church tower lack bells 
because cast bronze bells cost too 
much or the tower is not strong 
enough to support their weight? Then 
these low “bronzed” aluminum 
bell shells solve your problem and ful- 
fill architectural design. Bell-tone re- 
producers may be mounted inside to 
complete the illusion. 3 sizes. Schul- 
merich Carillons, Inc., Dept. NCA, 
Sellersville, Pa. 


& 


cost 





On “Sunday Martyrdom” 


Epiror: Congratulations on 
F. Barackman’s article, 
Martyrdom” [Aug., p. 46]. 

Expository preaching is the only 
answer to the world’s needs. People 
come to church to learn more about 

God, and the Holy Bible is Chris- 

tianity’s only guidebook. All other 
books and writings are merely com- 
mentary. 

When the minister neglects the 
Scriptures in his preaching, he is not 
fulfilling his “calling in Christ.” 

CriareNcE A. Knott 

Rognel Heights Methodist Church 

Baltimore, Md. 


Paul 
“Sunday 


A Point Overlooked 


Epitor: In “Should the Drinker Be 
Allowed to Join the Church?” the 
writers seem to be defending their at- 
titudes rather than dealing with the 
basic questions. . . . They do not dis- 
tinguish between those who refuse to 
discipline themselves and those who 
seek humbly to purify themselves and 
to promote within themselves the 
Christ Life. . ... 

The worth of membership may be 
measured by the obligations required. 
It is almost an axiom that, “to obtain 
anything of value we must pay the 
price.” That which costs us little is 
little esteemed. . . . Must the Church 
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Letters ta the Editors 


accept all applicants whether or not 
they understand the purpose and in- 
tent of the Church? 

Each of the writers should bear in 
mind that the more people they have 
in their congregation who indulge, 
the more difficult it becomes to fully 
present the case for abstinence. W hy 
should a preacher complicate his task? 
Why load his membership with peo- 
ple who are not interested in absti- 
nence? 

Rarpu C, 
Mich. 


Marcu 
Mendon, 


On Free Enterprise 

Epitor: Clarence Seidenspinner’s 
“Our Stake in Free Enterprise” 
[Aug., p. 23] makes some startling 
assumptions. He assumes that Eng- 
land’s economic condition is due en- 
tirely to experiments in_ socialism, 
ni Lively or deliberately ignoring such 
factors as the decline of colonialism 
and the debilitating after-effects of the 
war. 

Worse is the thoughtless assump- 
tion that Christianity is completely 
dependent on the preservation of a 
“free enterprise” system of economy. 
This never has been true of a Chris- 
tianity faithful to the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Our Methodist bishops did well to 
declare in 1952: “It should be clearly 
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understood that our Church must not 
be maneuvered into the defense of 
any political party or economic phi- 
losophy. . . .” 
MERLE BARTLETT 
Methodist Church 
Lodge Pole, Neb. 


Epiror: To read “Our Stake in 
Free Enterprise” [Aug., p. 23] in a 
magazine that I greatly admire, and 
by a man I regard as a saint, was a 
sickening experience. 

Christianity has no more right to 
ally itself with our capitalism than it 
would have had to ally itself with the 
Roman empire in its decaying days. 

It does no good to set up a picture 
of free enterprise at its rare best 
against a badly distorted picture of 
socialism. All the Christian traits 
enumerated by Dr. Seidenspinner 
would have been equally useful under 
socialism, a system which holds dear 
some of the ideals of Christianity. 

A. Rosert CorsBin 

Parker, Colo. 


Concerning Billy Graham 


Epitor: Quite objective | Aug., p. 
5], and as good an appraisal of Billy 
Graham as I have ever read.... 

WituraM M. STANLEY 

First Methodist Church 

Windsor, Ill. 


Epitor: As an ordained local elder 
serving an Italian Methodist church 
as well as a businessman on Wall 
Street), I am convinced that Billy 
Graham is a man of God, and that 
God is using him here where the need 
s beyond comprehension. 

All those making decisions must 
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more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 

for Self- 

Understanding 

by John and 

Dorathea 

Crawford 

Written just 

for teen-agers, 

in their 

language, 

More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do”’ problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


Order Any Book 


+» « you see reviewed in The New 
Christian Advocate at the publisher's 
advertised price—we pay the postage 
to you, 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ‘x5 


Order from House serving you 
Baltimore 3 e Chicago 11 e Cincinnati 2 
Dallas 1 e Detroitl e Kansas City 6 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Vortland 5 e Richmond 16 e San Francisco 2 
Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in: 

ATLANTA, 72 Broad St., N.W. 
BOSTON, 577 Boylston St. 
LOS ANGELES, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 





Re 


Alters 1 Pews () Organs 
Flags () Lighting Fixtures 
Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 
Sterling and Brass Ware 
Stained Glass Windows 
Books of Remembrance 


Bellis, Van Bergen bells 
from Holland 


oo0o00qgo00ngoo0o 


Check above items in which you are 
interested and write for FREE catalog. 


LURES a RNA DE am [ie 


ECCLESOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApite! 7-2150 


PARAMENTS 
STOLES 
ALTAR BRASS 
FONTS 


FLAGS & SUPPLIES 


Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


economics, 


come before the counselors, and | 
| know many of them to be dedicated 
men. I have heard many wonderful 
stories of those accepting Christ. 

Many are applying to the churches 
for membership. The real work 
comes in the fall, when we Methodists 
have an opportunity to win them to 
the Church and further _ spiritual 
growth.... 


DanieEL W. Sap_er 
New York, N.Y. 


Our Anti-Smoking Rule 


Epitor: To a layman who was once 
a heavy smoker, it seems that a point 
of most significance is overlooked in 
this discussion of our anti-smoking 
rule [Aug., p. 13]. 

Is it right or wrong to gamble? To 
tell off-color stories? To carry a tale 
against one when the facts are not 
fully known? In these matters is it not 
the consequence to others that counts? 

A minister is a leader. When he 
indulges in the common _habits— 
though he has the right—there can 
be no question of his loss of standing. 
The issue is not the right to smoke, 
| but what is contributed to the situa- 
| tion thereby. 





Earce H. MacLeop 
Chicago, Iil. 


Eprror: Any organization has rules. 
No one has to join. Let those who 
come into the Methodist ministry obey 
the rules. 

Smoking is a poor example, poor 


and an insult to God, 


whose temple is the human body. 
F. F. Apams 


Calvary Methodist Church 
Long Lake, N.Y. 
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The 


CHURCH 


and the 


LAW 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column digests court decisions 
pertinent to churches and pastors. 
There is no attempt to give legal 
opinions on the cases. 


THE CASE: Catherine Smith 
brought suit against the Congrega- 
tion of St. Rose, Milwaukee, Wis., 
for personal injuries sustained as a 
result of slipping and falling on an 
icy sidewalk on the congregation’s 


property. The plaintiff claimed that 


there were defective gutters and 
downspout, allowing water to over- 


flow and freeze. 


Decision: The court held that a reli- 
gious corporation is not liable for the 
negligence of its employees or agents, 
but the court went on to point out 
that this immunity is not extended to 
nuisances, and this was a nuisance. 
The court allowed recovery of dam 
ages against the church. 

\SMitH v. CONGREGATION oF ST. 
Rosz. 265 Wis. 393, 61. N.W. 2d 896 
(1954) | 


Nore: The law as to immunity of 
charitable and religious corporations 
irom actions arising out of negligence 
Varies widely in the several States. 
Wisconsin has consistently held them 
immune from actions in tort. 
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"This is the Bible translation from the 
language Jesus spoke... unique.” 
—Dr. Daniel A. Poling 


“Gives new and fresh meaning.” 
—Dr. Norman Vincent Peale 


The Holy 
Bible 


from 
Ancient Eastern 
Manuscripts 
Translated from 
the Aramaic-Syriac 
of the Peshitta by 
George M. Lamsa, 
noted Scriptural 
author and scholar. 


Cloth-bound, $12.50 


From your favorite bookseller 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1222-26 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Nearly 500 new items to 


IMPROVE YOUR 
CHURCH BULLETINS 


Helps for Church Bulletins, Parish 
Papers and Outdoor Bulletin Boards 


WEBB B. GARRISON 


For the busy pastor or church secretary, 
this book is a quick source of eye-catch- 
ing, attention-holding pieces. Anecdotes, 
quotations, word origins, glimpses of fa- 
mous people—all are chosen to spark in- 
terest in your bulletins and _ bulletin 
boards. Much of this material will be 
found equally valuable for sermon illus- 
trations. Topical index. $1.95 


At your bookstore 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used. mental muscles. If you decide to accept what 1s said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Religious Liberty 
THERE are some who, mistakenly 


or for other reasons, have sought to 
interpret the opening of |the School 
of International Service] as an anti- 
Catholic move. This is not only false 
but unfortunate. . . . Protestants have 
never regarded the establishment of 
the School of Foreign Service at 
Georgetown as anti-Protestant. Ro- 
man Catholics must not regard the 
establishment of the School of Inter- 
national Service at The, American 
University as anti-Catholic. 

It is not to be anti-Catholic to stress 
the fact that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not believe in religious 
liberty. Pope Leo XIII in the famous 
encyclical Immortale Dei declared, “It 
is not lawful for the state, any more 
than for the individual, either to dis- 
regard all religious duties or to hold 
in equal favor different kinds of reli- 
ee 

Protestants have declared, ‘“Reli- 
gious liberty shall be interpreted to 
include freedom of worship according 
to conscience and to bring up children 
in the faith of their parents; freedom 
for the individual to change his reli- 
gion; freedom to preach, educate, pub- 
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lish, and carry on missionary activ- 
ities; and freedom to organize with 
others, and to acquire and hold prop- 
erty for these purposes.” 

—Bisnor G. BroMLEY Oxnam in the Com- 


mencement address at The American Um- 
versity, Washington, D.C., June 9, 1957. 


What and Why of Goodness 


My CRITICISM of much 20th-cen- 
tury Protestantism is just that it is not 
Protestant. For the Roman doctrine 
of works, which the Reformers re- 
jected, we have substituted a Protes- 
tant doctrine of works. Much 
contemporary preaching is exhortation 
to do good deeds as the way to win 
the favor of God. This puts the cart 
before the horse. The Protestant in- 
sight is: we must first be made good. 
How? By the forgiving love of God, 
freely offered and freely accepted. 
Then we can go out and do good 
works. 

The intense effort to do good, to 
conform, only ties us up in all kinds 
of emotional knots or else relaxes us 
in an impossible self-assurance. God 
wants to givé us a why for acting as 
we should... 

I was reading an essay by Paul Til- 
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it ought to be in 
EVERY Christian home 


« . . guiding—inspiring—entertaining parents 
who seek to build a Christian home and to 
bring up their children in the Christian 
Way. Truly, Christianity begins at home 
. in today’s home lies the future. 
Through the pages of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME, the guidance, the wis- 
dom and the experience of educators, 
counselors, clergymen and other 
parents are brought to those going 
about the task of making a home 
and bringing up a family. Every 
home needs THE CHRISTIAN 

HOME every month! 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS 
AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


@ GUIDANCE... . authoritative, practical articles 
deal with family and child problems found in $2.50 
everyday family living. A YEAR 
@ INSPIRATION .. . a devotion section with Individual 
Bible readings, inspiring poetry, graces and oc ee ca 
songs offer inspiration for every day of the 
month, 50¢ 
@ ENTERTAINMENT .... interesting stories, Per Quarter 
poems, recreational plans and other fine In quantity 
features provide wholesome entertain- to churches 
ment opportunities for the entire family. 


The Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 
f Baltimore 1 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
ince 178Q/ Nashville 2 New York 11 Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 
Detroit 1 Richmond 16 Kansas City 6 San Francisco 2 
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aA COMPLETE LIBRARY OF 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF OUR FILM CATALOG 
THE PROVECTOR 


(Fim (Lierary Service 
The Methodist Publishing Houses 


Please order from House serving you 
e Chicego 11 © Cincinnati 2 © Dalles 3 
© Konsos City6 © Nashville2 © New York II 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 « Richmond 16 © Son Francisco 2 
Shop at Our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 
Atlonta, 72 Brood St.,N.W. © Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Sonta Monica Blvd. 


NOWILTEX COLLARS 
Never Need Laundering! 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof 
collars. When soiled wipe clean with cold water 
and soap—then dry. Always fresh and new look- 
ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 
throughout the world. For greater comfort, 
economy, convenience, wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask 
your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 
Dept. NCA, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


be sure 
to mention 'W CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


FARROW PLAN 


Complete plan for directing your own budget or 
building campaign. Tried successfully in eight 
hundred Methodist Churches in Texas. $7.50 plus 
postage. Smaller plan for churches with fewer 
than two hundred members $2 plus postage. For 
details write “FARROW PLAN,” Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


LITHOPHANE 
STAINED-GLASS 


LITHOPHANE converts 
plain glass into beautiful 
church-like windows inex- .« 
pensively. Anyone can in- 
stall. Send your window 
size for Free Layouts, Cat- 
alog. 
ISINGLASS VALANCE 
Dept. AD-10 

5206 Tilden Ave. 

B’klyn, N.Y. 


When waeng the advertisers, 
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lich the other day and came across 
this beautiful sentence: “Religion is, 
first, an open hand to receive a gift 
and, second, an active hand to dis. 
tribute gifts.” Too much of Protestant 
religion is eager, ambitious emphasis 
upon the acting hand distributing 
gifts. The old doctrine of justification 
by works is dressed up in the garb of 
community action and charitable serv- 
ices. 

But how can we give unless first 
we have received? God must give to 
us before we can give to others. God 
wants freely to give us—forgiveness, 
power, love. The first part of religion 
is the open-handed receiving of his 
gift. We must be given a why before 
we can do the what. 


—Cuester A. PENNINGTON, Hennepin Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Old Becomes New 
But BILLY GRAHAM has be. 


come a kind of national institution, 
and his New York campaign is a 
good occasion and pretext for analyz- 
ing the relation of Billy Grahams 
evangelism to American Protestant- 
ism. 

Graham’s evangelism is in the tra- 
dition of America’s frontier evan- 
gelical piety and is, therefore, an au- 
thentic bit of Americana. What makes 
it potent is that the gifts of a very 
personable young man and gifted 
public speaker—representing a very 
charming embodiment of an old tra- 
dition—is related to all the high-pres- 
sure techniques of modern salesman- 
ship. 

—ReEInHoLD Niesunr in “Billy Graham 


Oversimplifies Complicated Problems,” 
The Lutheran, June 5, 1957. 
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Idea... 


“Brag sessions” have proved to be 
amorale booster in the city govern- 
ment of Jackson, Miss. Mayor Allen 
Thompson each Thursday morning 
alls his department heads together 
ind they are urged to brag about the 
work of their own departments. 

The church could plan equally in- 
teresting “brag sessions,” in which de- 
partment leaders and commission and 
committee chairmen could share 
human interest stories that might be 
of news value to the press and radio. 
These sessions give recognition and 
cause groups to look for other oppor- 
tunities of service. 


Flowers for the church are never 
aproblem in Goodyear Heights Meth- 
odist Church, Akron, Ohio, which has 
achurch garden club organized with 
this purpose in mind. Each Sunday a 
member of the “Flowers of the 
Church Garden Club” arranges flow- 
tts on the altar, narthex tables, and 
the children’s altar in their depart- 
ment. The club has bought pulpit and 
lectern scarves for the seasons of the 
Christian Year, candelabra and flower 
sands for the chancel, and white urns 
lor the altar. 

Members each year make Christmas 
arangements and wreaths which are 
wld. Last year arrangers and flower 
gtowers entered other flower shows. 
All sale and prize proceeds are given 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
for every Church need 


A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (0-4-€T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
i assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high"’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
They are mounted on wall at 
proper heights for each age 

BTOUP. Write for ButietinCK-TISN 

showing these and other 

modern steel wardrobe units. 


Wardrobe units for every church need 
including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


Your Standard of 
Excellence since 1912 


PULPIT 
ROBES 


To be sure of your 
best appearance and 
long-lasting pleas- 
ure, insist on our 
hand-sewn, custom- 


tailored robes. ROBES FOR YOUR CHOIR, TOO 


Write for catalog F-6 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 New York 18, 


ib 
ea eas 


NN nt rade Tae 
WP Aaa Ne Ae 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. Use 
of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: 
add 10 cents and charge for four words. Closing 
date: Five weeks preceding publication date 
(ist). Address: 740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


____ BOOKS WANTED 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


_____ MISCELLANEOUS 


RETIRED METHODIST PREACHER will share 
his 105 minute Martin Luther sound film with 
churches anywhere for a free will offering. 
Rev. G. E. Allan, 715 Home Street, Laurel, 
Mississippi. 








TOURS 


NOW! VISIT HOLY LAND! Spend Christmas 
in Bethlehem! Visit ten countries. Academic 
credit. Budget priced. Time payments. Dec. 6- 
Jan. 3—Seventh Tour. BIBLE LANDS 
SEMINARS, Bob 3-CL, Wilmore, Ky. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 
Methodist Publishing House 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. .. 
BOOKS 
Abingdon Press 
Chandler Publications 
A. J. Holman .... 
Hope Publishing Company 
Methodist Publishing House 
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Oxford University Press 
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Westminster Press 
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McCrae & Company .. ; 95 
Monroe Company 5 bx 125 
J. P. Redington & Company Ds. 125 
Tucker-Duck & Rubber Company “sane 
Vogel-Peterson Company 123 
Whittemore Associates .... 118 
INSURANCE 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 114 
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Baldwin Piano Company 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
STAINED GLASS 
Isinglass Valance Company 
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Bentley & Simon, Inc. 
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E. R. Moore ‘ 
Parsons & Parsons Company 
C. E. Ward Company . 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Farrow Plan 
Methodist Publishing House 
Pageant Publishers 
Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Company 
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to the church, and in one year this 
amounted to $514. Other projects have 
included planting flowers around the 
parsonage, assisting in decorating the 
public library at Christmas, and gifts 
of flowers to a nearby hospital in the 
community. 


Cash bazaars are called “painless” 
by women of three Disciples of 
Christ churches in the Chicago area. 
Participants estimated the cost of 
transportation they did not spend to 
prepare for the bazaars. They added 
the price for nonexistent admission 
tickets, money not spent for side at- 
tractions, and the cost of articles not 
bought or made to donate. Totals were 
given to the Women’s Christian Fel- 
lowship. 


A workshop with equipment to 
make various kinds of repairs is the 
pride of a Methodist Church at Hill- 
side, N.J. There are cardboard and 
paint so that young people can make 
signs to tell what is going to happen 
in the church. There are tools to re- 
pair chairs, hymnals, books, as well 
as to make items for the church fair. 
There are definite values in getting 
together to work for the church in the 
church. 


Exhibits are one means of catching 
the eye and interest of others in work 
your church is doing. 

One junior department spent some 
months studying and creating a Phil- 
ippine village, a remarkable facsimile 
in miniature. Displayed with pictures, 
masks, and trinkets from the islands, 

many others were enabled to share it 
and the children received proper credit 
and attention for their work. 
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DEPARTMENT OF “HUMORLETICS” 










A ROMAN Catholic priest was 
showing Charles W. Gilkey, formerly 
dean of the chapel, University of Chi- 
cago, through the new Church of St. 
Thomas. Finally, they came to the 
place where the priests lived; and 
Dean Gilkey looked on it with envi- 
ous eyes. 

“It’s better than our parsonage,” he 
said. 

With a twinkle, Father Shannon 
replied: “You Protestants have better 
halves; you surely would not be- 
grudge us better quarters.” 






TOM SHIPP, pastor of Lovers 
Lane Methodist Church, Dallas, ap- 
peared in church on a Sunday morn- 
ing with a black eye and preached on 
“Why Don’t You Watch Where You 
Are Going?” 

The pastor said he got the shiner 
playing paddle ball. 




















WHILE TALKING to the boys 
and girls in Sunday school I tried an 
object lesson. Using an acorn, I ex- 
plained how it grows into a big tree 
and applied this as an illustration of 
the importance and power of faith. 


When I had finished speaking, the 


session. I was a little startled to hear 
him say, “We are thankful for the 
lesson from this nut.” 


—Harotp C. Howarp in The Lutheran 
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wuperintendent rose to conclude the | 






CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available, 
Write for Catalog A-75 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, iil. 
1641 N, Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 







DIRECT 
PRICES & 
DISCOUNTS 


To 
Churches, Schools 


Clubs, Institutions 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
191 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 
Impressive, inspiring Christmas programs 
Heavenly Host—s0¢; Under the Stars—35¢; 
Inn at Bethlehem—40¢; Christmas Wish—40¢; 
Call His Name Jesus—50¢; The Gifts—25¢. 
Order NOW. Free catalog on request. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS P.O. Box 306 
Dept. C-18 West Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
WVU aaa 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 991 SCRANTON 2, aA SY 


HOW TO MAKE A 
HOSPITAL HAPPY 


Send a TOGETHER gift subscription to 
your local hospital. Cheer 
patients! Comfort worried 
visitors! 


Include a TOGETHER gift 
subscription in your ALL 
FAMILY PLAN at $2. Or 
send $3 at the individual 
rate. Write today. 


Vlas head 

FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 

































for every Methodist family 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Church Equipment Directory 


As a special service to its readers, THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
provides this listing of manufacturers and suppliers of banquet, fold- 
ing or school tables for use in church school and fellowship halls. 
Additions to this directory to appear in future issues will include as 
complete listings as possible of reliable church equipment sources in 

all fields. Recommendations for additions should be sent to: Church 
Equipment Directory, THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


A BC Metal Products Co., 115 W. 30th St., New York 1, New York 
Admiral Equipment Company, 7 E. 22nd St., New York 10, New York 
All-Luminum Products, Inc., 36th & Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Seating Company, Ninth & Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Arlington Seating Co., 607 E. Northwest Hwy., Arlington Heights, III. 

Bela Div., J} & | Tool & Machine Co., 9505 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 
The Brewer-Titchener Corp., 111 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Carolina Metal Products, Inc., 2222 S. Boulevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Clapper’s Manufacturing, P. O. Box 8, Meyersdale, Pennsylvania 

Emack Manufacturing Company, Inc., Cabool, Missouri 

Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc., 327 W. Main St., Richmond, Virginia 
Foldcraft, Mendota, Minnesota 

The Franklin-Lee Co., 12801 S. Halsted St., Chicago 28, Ill. 

Great Lakes Seating Company, Iron Mountain, Michigan 

H & H Mfg. Co., Inc. (Ajax Folding Tables) 1220 W. 13th St., Joplin, Mo. 
Heywood-Wakefield, Menominee, Michigan 

Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Krueger Metal Products Company, 1056 W. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. 
Lynch Supply Company, 1815 S. } Street, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

The Methodist Publishing House (contact House serving you) 

Metwood Manufacturing Co., Inc., 27 York St., Hanover, Pennsylvania 
Midwest Folding Products Sales Corp., Roselle, Illinois 

Mishek Supply Company, 821 E. Elm Avenue, Waseca, Minnesota 
Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2740 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 

The Monroe Company, 191 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 

The National Corporation, 291-307 Cleveland St., Orange, New Jersey 
Norquist Products, Inc., Jamestown, New York 

Peabody Seating Company, North Manchester, Indiana 

Louis Rastetter & Sons Co., 1300 Wall St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Raton Manufacturing Corporation, Rio Creek, Wisconsin 

J. P. Redington & Company, Scranton 2, Pennsylvania ’ 
Seat-Eat, Inc. (combination seat-table), 1166 W. Peachtree, Atlanta, Georgia 
Svoboda Church Furniture Co., Inc., 303 Park St., Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
The Tiffin Manufacturing Co., 70 Melmore St., Tiffin, Ohio 

Virco Mfg. Corp., 15134 S. Vermont, Los Angeles 44, California 
Whittemore Associates, Inc., 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


See ADVOCATE/TOCETHER advertising pages for further information about companies 
printed in boldface type. 
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Together 





Nore to Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Eps. 












































THE CROSS OVER KOREA 
by Syngman Rhee 














In a memorable message written ex- 
dusively for TocretHer, the distin- 
guished Korean president and Meth- 
odist tells how he was converted to 
Christianity and how he applies his 
Christian view to the crushing prob- 
lems of his little country. Along with 
this, you'll want to read the intimate 
ketch of Rhee by his former pastor, 
US. Senate Chaplain Frederick 
Brown Harris. Dr. Harris gives you 
‘The Three Secrets of Syngman 
Rhee.” 


































HOW THEIR HOUSE BECAME A HOME 
0 Pictorial 






Probably too few Methodists know 
it, but The Discipline (paragraph 
1939) provides an inspiring ritual for 
dedication of a home. TocETHER’s 
ameraman attends a home dedication 


OCTOBER, 1957 











in San Francisco. Here’s the whole 
story in pictures from arrival to bene- 
diction—and an idea, no doubt, for 
your church! 


KINDERGARTEN IS FOR MEN! 
by Don Cowing 


Women—bless them—have had 
their way too long as instructors of 
small children! So says a six-footer, 
maybe the only man teaching a public- 
school kindergarten in the country. 
Don’t miss this article. 


HOW TO HANDLE HALLOWEEN HOODLUMS 


The noted novelist, Jesse Stuart, 
tells of a case of vandalism in his 
Kentucky community and what came 
of it. On the same pages, a panel of 
Methodists tell how they would have 
handled this case of juvenile delin- 
quency—at Halloween or any other 
time. 


MY CHILDREN ARE MAKING ME OVER! 
by Juanita Orton Keith 


“I heard ya the first time, Mom!” 
How familiar is that to all of us? In 
this article, a wise mother looks 
squarely at the problems of family dis- 
cipline and decides that perhaps par- 
ents will be better adjusted to their 
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children if only they practice a little 
discipline on themselves! Another To- 
gether-in-the-Home feature. 


THE TWELVE DISCIPLES 
A Color Pictorial 


With this 12-page color pictorial, 
ToceTHER makes journalistic history. 
For the first time in any magazine, 
TocETHER presents the disciples in 
real life—12 men from the streets and 
towns and farms of our day. It took 
photographer-artist Suné Richards 10 
years to find these men and picture 
them. The story of how she came to 
do it is remarkable as well. With each 
disciple is a cameo-like biography—12 
unforgettable color pages to display 
in your church. 


HAVE YOU AN EDUCATED HEART? 
Reader’s Choice, non-fiction 
by Gelett Burgess 

Return engagement! That’s what 
you get in these Reader’s Choice fea- 
tures. Hundreds of our readers write 
in nominating unforgettable articles 
and stories for a reprinting. This 
month it’s an essay which first ap- 


peared in Reader’s Digest in 1934. 


A CATHOLIC LEADS A METHODIST CHOIR 
by Murl M. Brunner 


An ardent Catholic moves to a new 
town and, during an emergency, fills 
in as director of a Methodist choir. 
She finds it one of the richest experi- 
ences of her life. Same for the church. 
Sermon material here. 


THE DRINKS ARE ON YOU! 
by Fred R. Zepp 


“Don’t kid yourself that if you 
don’t drink you’re not picking up a 
good part of the tab for those who do. 
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The liquor industry has its hand in 
your pocket, right up to the wrist,” 
So warns TocETHER-writer Fred Zepp 
in this hard-hitting exposé of the cost 
of the liquor trafic in the United 
States. A thousand temperance talks 
in one! 


THE PROUD SON 
by William Saroyan 

The distinguished novelist contrib- 
utes one of his best short stories. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL COMES TO THE CHILDREN 
a Pictorial 


Join TocrTHER’s cameraman and 
visit a unique Sunday school in Des 
Moines. There the Methodist churches 
teamed up to conduct a regular Sun- 
day school in a pediatrics hospital. A 
photo-story to remember! 


DAY MY RELIGION MEANT MOST TO ME 
by Marguerite Tennis 

This is the second-place winner in 
ToGETHER’s recent first-person article 
competition. It is a stimulating ex- 
ample of brotherhood in action. We 
know it will capture your heart, just 
as it did the hearts of the judges. 


METHODISTS FACE TESTS IN MALAYA 
a Color Pictorial 

With independence, Malaya pre- 
sents a new challenge—and new prob- 
lems—to Western missionaries. To- 
GETHER gives you a firsthand look. 


YOUR WELL BEING 
by George W. Crane 


This introduces a column on health 
by a psychologist, lecturer, and 
author, whose syndicated columns ap- 
pear in 253 newspapers across the 
country. Dr. Crane helps for physical 
ills follow another Wesley tradition. 
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Only the Methodist Printed-to- 

Order Envelopes give you your 

choice of single or duplex 

styles; your preference of flip, 

regular or perforated end open- 

ing; white or manila paper; 

any wording = design you ON GERIST AND ols CHURCH 
want; any numbering or dat- 

ing sequence. Includes enve- The Ellinwaod Methodist Church 
lopes for Race Relations Day, 

Day of Dedication, Methodist 

Student Day and World-Wide ee 
Communion Day. Each set is sno sennan ovens comet 
packed in attractive carton. 


Order now and specify delivery 2”2x4V4-INCH MEDIUM 


date anytime between January 


1 and April 30 and save as SIZE WEEKLY SETS 
much as 3%¢ per set. Price QUANTITY JAN. 1-APR. 30 
schedule at right for medium 2500 to 4999 sets 1214¢ per set 
size envelopes. For informa- 1000 to 2499 sets 1234¢ per set 
tion on other Printed-to-Order Kn = br = + a = 
Envelopes write to the House 400 to 499 sets 1334¢ per set 
serving you. Postage extra. 300 to 399 sets 14¢ per set 
200 to 299 sets 1434¢ per set 
Add state sales tax if necessary— 100 to 199 sets 15'4¢ per set 
none on interstate orders 99 sets or less 21¢ per set 
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